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FAMILY INSTITUTIONS. 


Cuatmers, in his Bridgewater Treatise, makes some 

very interesting remarks on the division of human 

beings into nations, provinces, townships, parishes, 
families, and households. By this arrangement, God 
has so provided as that none, the poorest, the weakest 
of his intelligent creatures, shall be born into the world 
without his own legitimate guardians and protectors, 
who are especially bound to his preservation and 
support. Each new-born infant is as much a citizen 
of some country, a member of some family, as is the 
wisest and most mature man; and although, from the 

waywardness and folly of man, these ties are not 

|| always found to be binding, and men break loose from 

| 

| 

| 


natural duties, and children from family ties, yet are 
| they ever the best and happiest who, restrained by 
| conscience and duty, and influenced by a holy and 
| noble love of their country and their homes, diligently 
cultivate those bonds of social and family union which 
bind man to man, child to parent, and brother to 
sister. 
] There are few things which tend more to establish 
|, and to increase family union and affection, than the 
! petty but endeared habits which we find prevailing in 
| some households ; in which each member of the family 
| is periodically engaged unitedly with all the other 
|| members in some observance or amusement which we 
|| are fain to class under the head of ‘ Family Institutions.’ 
| Of all these observances, those which belong to birth- 
|| days are, perhaps, at once the most numerous, the 
| most varied, and, on the whole, the most interesting. 
| Every family in which birthdays are noticed at all, 
| has a little code of observances peculiar to itself, and 
| in many cases varying according to the character of 
| the individual whose day it is, or to the season of 
| the year in which it happens; but in all, including 
|| some special marks of rejoicing that do not belong to 
} any other period. What a pleasant excitement we have 
| seen prevailing in a certain family for days, or even 
| weeks, before one of the most distinguished birthdays 
| of the year approaches, especially mamma’s! The 
| elder girls are all grouped in mysterious little knots, 
| in some out-of-the-way corner of the grounds, or in the 
school-room, or some other safe place, with heaps of 
silk, and ribbons, and gold paper around them, as busy 
as a hive of bees. Then there is a party of small 
creatures in the nursery, seated at their low table, in 
their little arm-chairs, with nurse, and the pretty eldest 
sister, who acts governess, and is everybody’s friend, 
leaning over and guiding first one little pair of hands 
| and then another through the difficulties of her work. 
| Each of the elder minikins is being inducted into the 


art of pincushion-making. Lina, the elder of the two, 
has, it is true, made one before, for she is nearly six years | 
old, and made one for mamma’s last birthday; but | 
there were long stitches in it, and Lina is resolved that | 
this shall be ‘a beauty.’ But Rose is making her first 
effort ; and, though the pincushions are of the simplest 
construction, little Rosalie finds it very difficult, and 
gets very hot and fussy about it. Then there is 
Godfrey, a fine bold boy of three, who will do some- 
thing ; so he is plaiting a book-marker for mamma. 

‘Hush! she’s coming,’ says Lina, and pop goes the 
work under the table; but the little faces, unused to 
deceit, betray to mamma that something is going on. 
However, she is too wise to ask what; Lily is there, 
and in the secret, and that is quite sufficient guarantee 
that all is right; besides, she has not forgotten that 
the 28th draws near; so she soon goes, and the scraps 
of kid and ribbon, and the rounds of flannel for stuffing 
reappear, and the work goes on prosperously under the 
eye of the patient Lily. And so, in due time the 
pincushions and book-string—of which mamma has 
already a whole drawerful—were finished, and wrapped 
in dainty bits of white paper, with loving inscriptions for 
* dear, dear mamma, from her little Lina,’ or ‘ her little 
Rosie, with best, best love ;’ and very restless were the 
little makers, until the next morning brought forth 
their work again to the light of day. Then the elder 
branches of the family had each their present ready, 
duly ‘signed and sealed, and only waiting to be 
‘delivered ;’ and at break of day, or near it, every 
individual of the household was astir, gathering and 
dressing flowers for the breckfast-table, and forming 
each her separate little nosegay for mamma. Annic 
had one beautiful late moss-rosebud on her own tree, 
that had been good enough to bloom just in time; and 
Lily had her sprig of verbena from her own treasured 
plant; and papa had gathered his latest hoarded cherries, 
and his earliest bunches of black and white Muscat 
grapes, and arranged them with the tinted red and 
purple leaves of their own vines, so that a painter 
might covet-them as his subject. And at last the clock 
struck eight, and the room being all in perfect order, 
mamma’s step was heard on the stair, and then what 
loving caresses were bestowed and returned, and oh! 
the tender kisses and blessings each young one 
received as his or her little offering was opened and 
admired ; and ‘baby’s boot-marter’—which he would 
thrust into her hand with ‘Isn't it doot/e, mamma ?’— 
long before his turn came, was placed between the 
leaves of the Bible which lay open before papa. Then 
all were seated, whilst 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 


and the blessing of God was asked, and glad thanks 
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offered to Him for all His good and gracious gifts. 
Oh! who in that family does not remember ‘mamma’s 
birthday?’ Who is there, that has been used to such 
household observances, who does not bear them in 
affectionate remembrance, even though far separated 
from all the loved ones, perhaps a dweller amidst 
the wild forests of America, or in the deep jungles 
of the ‘Eastern Ind?’ On sea and on land, in cities 
and on mountains wild, those who have kept such 
days will bear them in ‘their hearts; and, doubtless, 
ofttimes the remembrance of her whose love was ever 
around her children, thus aroused, may have proved 
a talisman to warn them from sin or to soothe them 
in sorrow. 

But it was not only mamma’s birthday that was a 
day of note: sweet Lily’s, which came early in March, 
had its own peculiar observance. The first violet was 
always sought, and in general found, to honour that day. 
Whether in wet or dry, in the hot days that now and 
then surprise us in March, or amidst those fierce and 
biting winds which are the characteristics of that month, 
the whole family was on the alert, on the 3d of March, 
seeking—through mud and mire, it may be—in hedge- 
row and copse, that indispensable flower. No matter if 
the blustering wind does make the great branches of 
the trees saw and creak beneath its influence; there 
are the girls and boys, reckless of its threatening voice, 
hunting amongst the herbage for that gem of flowers ; 
and at last, in some more sunny nook than ordinary, 
the sweet odour on the air tells the eager children that 
their prey is near; and lurking amidst the sweet green 
moss, and half covered by the dried leaves of last 
autumn, there they find its purple or white blossoms, 
pure and fragrant. And with triumphant shouts the 
treasures are secured; and there they stand by 
Lily’s plate next morning, delicately grouped in a 
little extempore basket of ivy and moss, edged round 
with the glowing scarlet cups of the spring fungus, 
which have vegetated into their gorgeous beauty 
from no better parentage than that of a dead twig, 
which has lain rotting half under the mould all 
the winter. Such birthday observances, or, indeed, 
any observances which keep note of special days, 
act as good notes of the variations in the seasons. 
There have been years when no bud, or indication of 
one, was to be found on any violet root far or near, 
though sought most carefully for that festival; and 
there have been other years when, on the same day, 
it certainly was impossible to find the /irst violet, 
inasmuch as handfuls had been brought in by the 
school-children and others for a month before it 
arrived, and the season was nearly over. 

Another observance in the same family was also 
capable of affording a good index of the seasons. It 
had been their habit for generations, that each indivi- 
dual should choose his or her own favourite pudding 
or tart for the dinner of that day, and preside over 
its distribution. One always had a plum-pudding; 
another, an apple-pie; whilst one, from infancy to 
old age, had regularly that kind which good Mrs 
Caudle so emphatically describes ‘dear mother’ as 
excelling in making—‘a dog in blanket;’ otherwise 
called ‘a raspberry roll-up.’ Whoever went without, 
a jar of raspberry-jam was always kept till April for 
‘papa’s pudding;’ and this habit was carried out, 
not only in the paternal home, but in the houses of 
the children who had married and settled—some 
in India, and some in England, and who always had 
the favoured pudding on the prescribed day. The 
great grandmother of the family, who lived to the 
age of eighty-nine, was wont to tell that she had 
never failed of having her pudding, which was a green- 
gooseberry, on the 22d of June, save on two years, 
during her long life. On one of these occasions, the 
gooseberry-bushes were but just in flower; on the 
other, the fruit was all ripe and gone; and this in the 


same spot of earth, for she was born, lived, and died in 
the same little village. * 
One more birthday observance, and we have done 

with that branch of our subject. A precious one had 
left her parents’ home, and married one who bore her | 
to an Indian home. Thus did the mother’s muse) 
breathe of her child: 

I dreamt I saw her leaning on my knees, 

Her dark locks clustering o’er her arched brow, 

And midst them one white flower was simply wreathed, | 

Whilst the bright eye, affectionately sweet, 

Met mine in tender gaze ! 

Those locks I parted with a gentle touch, 

And kissed that brow, so fair and so benign, 

Where I so oft have tender kisses prest ! 

But soon the vision fled! 

How oft, amid the silence of the night, 

Float those clear eyes before me! indistinct 

At first, and dimly seen; but brightening soon, 

Like stars emerging from a shadowy cloud, 

They come, with looks of love, and tremulous tears, 

As last I saw them in the parting hour! 


l 

The very day after that on which this mourned one | 
landed on the far-off shore, she gave birth to a little! 
son, the first grandchild. And now a new Family) 
Institution was established in the English home, in 
honour of the stranger-babe. On the first anniversary 
of his birth, grandmamma, who has no little one left, 
became one herself, and bidding her grown-up “All the| 


be the same, she "held an infant’s festival. All the 
little pets of every family near, from four to nine or 
ten years old, were bidden to celebrate Willie’s birth- | 

day. Games of all kinds were provided, shuttle-cock, | 

Les Grices, balls, dolls, &c.; and at four o'clock, from | 

twenty to thirty daintily dressed little boys and girls, | 

in their pretty vests and trousers, or white frocks | 

and coral necklaces, were assembled in grandmamma’s | | 
garden; which, though it was but a town-garden, | 

between four walls, boasted a fine row of old codlin- | 
trees, and a terrace-walk, with slopes at each end, i 
flanked by little stone- coped walls, on which the | 

darling little ones delighted to sit ; and it had a green- 
house and a tool-house, and numerous outhouses 

besides, famous for safe hiding-corners; and fun and 
frolic enough there was, when the sun was lower in 
the sky. At present, they all cluster round grand- 
mamma, and listen whilst she tells them stories of 
little Indian Willie and his pretty carriage, drawn 
by two white goats; and of the alma in her rose- 
coloured satin petticoat and white saumee, who walks 
on one side; whilst the native boy in blue and green, 
and scarlet and gold clothing, with a turban on his 
head, and ear-rings in his ears, leads the pretty goats; 
and with her own sweet smile, which ever drew all 
hearts towards her, she tells them all to love little 
Willie, whose birthday it is, and that she hopes some 
day he will come home, and be there to play with 
them all. Then, when all the party are assembled, 
the little ones are led into the quiet cool old wains- 
cotted parlour, where tea is laid out, with plain buns 
and bread and butter; and by the time it is over, it is 
cool enough for them to sally forth anew into the 
garden, where the gay little creatures—their first shy- 
ness worn off, and their curls a little ruffled by play— 
begin to scamper about, and scatter themselves amongst 
the flower-beds, themselves the fairest flowers there; 
and fine games of ‘Hide-and-seek’ and ‘ Blindman’s 
Buff’ they have amongst those odd corners, till, fearing 
they may get overheated, their hostess calls them 
together, and takes them to see her pigeons fed and 
the canaries bathing in their troughs of water, and 
tells them tales of the curious birds and beasts, and 
the gorgeous flowers of other lands; which, told in her 
rich and flowing language, sound to the little ones like 
tales of peris and fairies. Now, whilst grandmamma 
had kept the little guests thus busy in the o evanantk 
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of the garden, very interesting work had been going on 
in the upper terrace-walk. A long table had been 

and on it laid out a feast which makes the 
merry babes shout with joy when, lifted to their high 
chairs and stools, they behold the display—I mean 


iisuch amongst them as had not yet been brought 


under the restraints of society, and learned to ‘ behave 
themselves ;’ for there were some of the more mature 
who had numbered eight or nine years, and would not 
think of taking other notice of the banquet than a 
bright look towards some favoured friend would afford ; 
nice little motherly things, whose great aim seemed to 
be to sit next to the little fat junior brother or sister 
whom mamma had specially directed her to keep in 
order, and to see that the said little minor neither ate 
too much cake, nor put his fingers into his neighbour's 
plate, nor spoiled his pretty little best frock by fruit- 
stains. 

There were five large china-bowls full of luscious 
ripe raspberries beaten up in milk, with a suspicion 
of cream floating on the top—for grandmamma wisely 
thought ali cream too rich for such young creatures 
—yet it was called ‘raspberry and cream.’ Then 
there were great dishes of junket, and huge piles of 
cake, both plum and seed; and biscuits and buns, and 
plateaux of fine strawberries; and, best of all, because 
the rarest, a bowl of weak sweet negus, compounded 
of plenty of warm water and sugar, flavoured with 
lemon and lemon-peel, but turned from ignoble lemonade 
to glorious negus, by a few glasses of grandmamma’s 
excellent home-made currant-wine. Oh, these are 
pleasant memories when life is in the wane; and we 
often recall the faces of those chubby boys and girls, 
in their happy play on Willie’s birthday-festival, with 
feelings of affectionate remembrance. 

But we were to record some other Family Insti- 
tutions besides those connected with birthdays. A 
merry one—no doubt a relic of the olden times, when 
there was more close and personal connection between 
the heads of families and their dependents than, alas! 
we now find, and when the festivities which the master 
and his family enjoyed, were shared in some measure 
by his servants—is found, though rarely now, we fear, 
in the custom of ‘stirring the Christmas-pudding.’ 
On Christmas-eve, in a family I know, at about seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening, when La Signora Mache, 
and all her troop of sons and daughters, ranging 
from the young Oxford first-class man to the little 
pet-girl of more merriment than size, were assembled 
in the drawing-room, the footman comes to the door, 
and with a solemn dignity, befitting such an occasion, 
announced that ‘ Cook is ready, ma’am.’ On this signal, 
all the family rose and proceeded in mirthful procession 
to the kitchen, where, on the long deal-table, stood 
two immense bowls, each containing the mixture of 
raisins and currants, and flour and spice, and eggs 
and suet, and all other good things appertaining to an 
English Christmas-pudding—all ready to be put into 
the pot as soon as the mystic rite which they are 
awaiting has been performed on them. One of these 
bowls holds the family-pudding; the other, that 
destined for the servants. They are of equal good- 
ness, but that for the servants is somewhat the largest. 
The mistress, surrounded by her household, stands 
before the first bowl, drops a well-washed shilling into 
the mixture, and proceeds to give it a hearty stir. She 
then falls back, and is succeeded by the eldest son, 
who gives it another rousing stir; and then in succes- 
sion every member of the family, in the order of age, 
each one performing the same ceremony con amore. 
The party then turn to the kitchener’s bow]; the shilling 
is dropped in by the mistress, the pudding stirred by 
every individual in the same order as before, and the 
party return to the drawing-room. 

Great fun arose at the dinner-table on the morrow, 
when the pudding, having been boiled the legitimate 


number of hours, presented itself in all its brown beauty, 
ite head silvered over with a crust of fine white sugar, 
and a glowing sprig of holly and its scarlet berries 
stuck in the centre. Every one was anxious to find 
the shilling in his or her portion. Whether doing so 
portends luck, we do not know; but we suspect this is 
supposed to be the case, and great is the prevailing 
excitement. ‘Hurrah, mother!’ shouts Horace, the 
young Oxonian, making a great mouthing, as if he were 
biting on the shilling. ‘Oh, Horace!’ says disappointed 
Annie; but in an instant her face brightens, and with 
a loud laugh she holds up the treasure. She has found 
it in the last bit of her pudding, and Horace was but 
pretending. It is odd that that shilling should so 
often be found in Annie’s portion. Of course mamma 
is above deceit, or we should be apt to believe that she 
made some agreement with the cook to mark the place 
where it lay; but it would be quite beneath her to 
play such a dishonourable part; so we must suppose 
that it is a fair chance that makes ‘little one’ so often 
the finder of the Christmas-shilling. 

But there is another and pleasing custom which 
prevails in the same family, and marks the holy 
festivals of Easter and Christmas with an abiding 
interest. From the earliest period from which the 
little hands can hold a pen, or form a word, each child 


engaged in this institution. 
great festivals of our church, when the young ones are 
gathered together from their different places of educa- 
tion for their vacation, as great a mystery prevails over 
the employments of the household as if a birthday were 
pending; only, on these occasions, all goes on in full 
family conclave, but with a sort of tacit understanding 
that mamma is not to notice it. At those times, each 
young one builds up a screen of books and papers 
round his or her bit of the table, and within its shelter is 
intently occupied with writing and drawing apparatus. 


great deal of whispered conference at times between the 
workers. The morning of the festival declares what has 


leaves her room, she receives a visit from each of her 
children in succession, when each presents her with a 


the breakfast-table, these papers are examined. Each 
contains a hymn or carol suitable for the season, those 
of the elder writers most delicately and beautifully 


the margins filled with quaint devices, all gorgeously 
illuminated in the style of antique manuscripts and 
missals, and probably at the top a brilliantly coloured 
vignette, after the same model. One of the last we 
saw —the kings of the East offering their gifts to 
the infant Saviour—was really a little gem: all, of 
course, were not equally good, yet each designer does 
the best he or she can; and though some are more 
skilful than others, all contrive to make something 
pretty. The ornaments of the younger ones’ carols 


are prepared. The accumulated collection of many 
years certainly affords a rather curious and amusing 
exhibition of progress ; from the little one’s first infant 
scrawl of a text of four words, there is the regular 
ascent through all the grades of good round-hand 
and schoolboy-scribble, to the easy gentleman-hand 
and artistic illustration; and the subjects selected 
shew a similar growth of mind, as they rise from a 
single verse of Watts'’s Infant Hymns, to the fine old 


production of the young writer. 


The little ones have, of course, the help of an elder | 
when that elder can leave her own business ; but all are © 
fully and secretly occupied, except that there is a very | 


of the household is enrolled in the band who are | 
For days before thése | 


been going on. In the early morning, before mamma | 


paper, and receives the mother’s kiss and blessing. At | 


inscribed in some elaborate style of penmanship, with | 
initial letters blazoned in gold, and blue, and scarlet, | 


are in great measure done by the elders; and greatly | 
are these little gifts prized by her for whom they | 


ode, scholarly translated from some ancient poet; | 
or perhaps, on some occasions, the spirited original | 


It is a pleasing | 
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custom, and one which will probably shoot out and 
ramify, and be kept up in the household of future 
generations. 

One more Institution, which, though it has passed 
with the childhood of the children we knew, is not, we 
hope, entirely forgotten. 

On one day of the winter-vacation—and a wet one 
was generally selected—there was an annual festival, 
called ‘ A Baking.’ On this occasion, every child was 
allowed to select from a cookery-book a recipe for some 
one thing. ‘There was no limitation on the choice, except 
that the article selected was to be something that was 
to be baked. After dinner, on the day chosen, a cloth 
was laid on a long table in the servants-hall; and on 
it were placed eggs, flour, butter, milk, spices, currants, 
almonds, and whatever was required for the composition 
of each child’s choice. Each young cook, boy and girl, 
was then begirt with an apron, and with sleeves tucked 
up, and well-washed hands, the business of the day 
commenced amidst peals of laughter and mirth. What 
smashing and beating of eggs, what twisting about of 
little white hands and arms in bowls of flour and butter, 
and what rolling of dough and moulding of cakes ensued, 
may be more easily imagined than described. Each 
| child was expected to go through the whole process 
for himself, and turn out the article he or she had 
selected, without help. One would choose gingerbread- 
| nuts; another, a sweet-cake; one would try her hand 
on a preserve-tart; whilst another would fix on some 
| delicate kind of sweet-biscuit for her handiwork. As 
I have said, none but the very tiny ones had help; and 
| if any young lady or gentleman was too ambitious, and, 
| selecting a too difficult job, failed in making it good, 
he or she bore the discredit; whilst those whose culi- 


| was served up at an evening-feast, each young cook 
|| presiding over the dish he or she had compounded. Of 
| course, there was much merry emulation prevailing at 
|| such a feast as this, some of the good things turning 
| out capital, whilst others were somewhat hard and 
heavy; but it did not matter; the ‘baking’ and the 
feast, and the fun and games afterwards, were all 
|| delightful; and few days in the holidays were pro- 
|| ductive of more enjoyment than that of this quaint 
| and original Family Institution, ‘the Baking.’ 


STARS WITHOUT NUMBER, AND SPACE 
WITHOUT BOUNDS. 


Wuew the star-shepherds (astronomers) of olden 
Greece kept nightly watch upon the twinkling flock, 
that strayed or rested in the unmeasured fields of dark 


| the star-sown space as with a belt or zone. As these 
early observers possessed a language that was richer 
| than their science, they found a very happy name for 
this interesting object, although they could not deter- 
mine anything concerning its nature: they called it 


caught a glimpse of mysterious gleams, do not sit down 
and wonder at them, as the old star-shepherds did; 
they, on the contrary, open their eyes to a million 
times their natural size, and then, with these wonder- 
fully enlarged organs of vision, they look into the |} 
mysteries, and detect in their depths meaning and 
purpose. Sir William Herschel made his eye four feet || 
wide, three-quarters of a century ago, in order that he i 
might scrutinise this milky stream of the sky; and || 
with his organ of vision thus rendered telescopic, or || 
‘far-seeing,’ he discerned in it stars by hundreds of jj 
thousands. Upon one memorable occasion, he counted | 
no less than 50,000 stars in a small strip of it not |} 
more than thirty times the breadth of the full-moon, | 
In that narrow region, therefore, he saw twelve times | 
as many stars as the unaided eye perceives in the |) 
entire heavens. Here, then, is the explanation of the | 
phosphorescence of the Milky-way: it is composed of 
myriads of stars, withdrawn so far from the eye into | 
the remoteness of space, that the entire light of the | 
collective host is blended into one faint misty gleam, | 
that is almost upon the point of vanishing from | 
unaided human vision, even when contemplated in |) 
contrast with the utter blackness of night’s deep | 
shadow. A ‘galaxy’ is a mighty star-host, banded |) 
together in thickly serried ranks, but so confused with iI 
each other in extreme distance, that the several ranks | 
and individuals are alike incapable of being distin- || 
guished. It is the ‘sheen of their spears’ alone that | 
glances to the earth. | 
Of the army of stars that stands guard around | 
man’s dwelling-place, some four or five thousand are | 
visible to the naked eye: these are the nearer lines 


| of the wonderful armament, resting within the scope 
nary skill carried them through the ordeal, received | 
due credit when the good things were all produced in | 
the evening; for, after they had all been made and | 
baked, the whole produce of the well-stocked oven 


| 
| 
immensity, their eyes often turned in wonder upon a of a summer’s day. 
stream of ‘milky’ light, that mysteriously engirdled | absorbed into the ‘ galaxy,’ and this galaxy would then 


Galazias kuklos, or ‘ the Milky Circle ;’ aud this desig- | 


| nation proved to be so appropriate and full of force, 


| 
| 


that it has remained in favour with star-craftsmen | 


even to the present time. Whenever the living suc- 
gone far towards interpreting the mysteries that so 
puzzled their predecessors—wish now, in the nine- 
| teenth century of the Christian era, to allude to this 
| remarkable circlet of the nocturnal sky, they still 
| recur to the expressive epithet conferred upon it by 
the Greeks, and speak of it as the ‘Milky-way,’ or 
‘Galaxy.’ 

But the star-craftsmen of modern times, having 


| draperies of a picture-gallery, in which star-systems 
cessors of the early astronomers—observers who have | 


of the short-sighted human organ of vision. But let 
it be imagined, that whilst man and his ponderous 
earth hang upon nothing in the void, as they do— 
balanced by the Almighty hand—these four or five 
thousand stars are drifted away to join their com- 
panions in the milky zone; and, next, let it be further 
conceived that they do not stop even there, but that 
they and the milky zone then float onwards, deeper 
and deeper into the far-stretching realms: then the | 
entire form of light would be gathered up, as it was | 
removed further and further, into smaller and narrower 

dimensions. From a wide and long stream, it would | 
first be dwarfed into a narrow patch; then this patch | 
would dwindle into a speck; and at last it would be a | 
filmy something, seen and yet not seen, cheating the | 
sharpest eye, and floating nevertheless as a dream of a 
vision hardly beyond its reach. If, however, a large 

telescope were now directed towards this ‘dream of a | 
vision,’ it would again become a vision, as large per- | 
haps as a fourpenny-piece, and as bright, on the dark 

field of the midnight sky, as the faintest whiff of curl- | 
cloud that the eye ever discerned on the blue canopy | 
The stars would all have been | 


be seen from without, instead of from within. It would | 
be contemplated as a curious miniature, hung upon 
the black walls of space, instead of being surveyed as 
a glorious surrounding panorama. Such, then, is the 
remote and external aspect of a star-galaxy. 

But, how, if the deep black walls of space are really | 
hung by a series of such galactic miniatures? How, if 
the sable curtains that infold the earth are really the 


are exhibited by hundreds to telescopic gaze? Such 
really is the case. The magical telescope of the 
present day not only sees stars by myriads in the 
Milky-way, but out far beyond, in other directions, it 
contemplates other wondrous star-groups, completely 
encompassed by the void, and cut off from each other, 
as from the star-firmament of man’s nocturnal sky, by 
chasms of absolute desolation and emptiness—islands 
without number on the broad ocean of the infinite; 
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archipelagoes of the unfathomable depth, separated by 
intervals of all but inconceivable vastness. Not less 
than four thousand such galaxy miniatures have now 
been marked and numbered in the catalogues of the 
star-exhibition ; all of them forms that are familiarly 
known, and that can be identified at any instant by 
the zealous exhibiters who have constituted themselves 
their enumerators ; and more are continually present- 
ing, as telescopes of the highest power are directed to 
fresh regions of research. 

But, although of almost inconceivable extent, the 
intervals that lie between these shining islands of the 
yoid are not immeasurable: an approximate idea of 
their vastness has been realised by science. The 
measure, however, that is used in the estimation is of 
a very novel kind: it starts with the circumference 
of the great earth as its standard unit; but it very 
soon finds that this unit is all too small for the work 
that is on hand, and so converts this into a term ofa 
much higher order. The terrestrial sphere is 25,000 
miles round ; it would take a railway-carriage, travel- 
ling continuously at the rate of 100 miles every three 
hours, one month to encircle it. Such a material 
vehicle cannot be transported to the nearest star, as 
there are no railways laid down through space; but 
there is a messenger that habitually performs this 
journey, and that gives intelligible indications of the 
rate of its progress whilst doing so. Light-beams pass 
from star to star through the intervening chasms, and 
unite the whole by a net-work of connection. It is by 
means of such light-beams that information is brought 
to the earth of the existence of these surrounding 
bodies. These light-beams flash along in their progress 
so rapidly, that they go eight times as far again in a 
second as the railway-carriage does ina month. As far 


least 200,000 times further away than the sun. In the 
triangle formed for the purposes of the survey, the two 
long lines run 200,000 times further than the aay -v of 
the base separating them before they meet. The light- 
beam comes from the sun to the earth in eight minutes 
and a quarter, but it must consume three years and a 
quarter upon its journey before it can arrive from the 
nearest star. 

But the nearest star is only on the inner confines of 
the vast star-galaxy ; the space that it takes the flash 
of light three years and a quarter to traverse, is never- 
theless but a little space, almost swallowed up in the 
immensity by which it is surrounded. By the appli- 
cation of another principle, Sir William Herschel 
convinced himself that the most remote stars of the 
Milky-way are 750 times as far again away as the 
nearest one. In making this estimate, he gave up 
surveying and its proceedings, as no longer of any avail 
in the task in hand, and he took to sounding the vast 
depths before him in its place. First, he ascertained, 
by experiments on the way in which light is weakened 
by increasing distance, that if the nearest star were 
withdrawn until ten times its present distance, it 
would appear like the faintest star that can be discerned 
by the naked eye. He next satisfied himself, that if 
the star were yet again withdrawn to seventy-five 
times that distance, it would still be seen by a telescope, 
with an aperture eighteen inches across, as a faint star. 
Then, knowing that he could see myriads of such faint 
stars in the Milky-way, when he employed a telescope 


at the conclusion, that those stars were seventy-five 
times ten times as far again off as the star from which 
light-beams come in three years and a quarter. These 
stars consequently twinkle in a region so stupendously 


as mere speed is concerned, they are able to put a girdle 
eight times round the earth while a common clock 
makes a single beat. Can it be ascertained, then, how 
long the light-beam that comes from the nearest star, 
to tell of its existence, has to spend upon the journey ? 
because if it can, this may give an elementary expres- 
sion that will prove to be manageable in yet higher 
computations. By converting twenty millions of units 
that are determined by periods of steam-speed, into 
one. unit that is determined by light-speed, a new 
comprehensive span is obtained, that may certainly be 
used as a link in a very long chain indeed. Since 
| light goes eight times as far in a second as steam- 
|| carriages do in thirty-one days, the speed of light is 
better than twenty millions of times as great as that of 
steam. 

The sun is 3800 times as far again from the earth as 
the earth is round. This distance is so great, that it 
would take a railway-carriage, moving at the rate of 
|| 100 miles every three hours, 330 years to get through 


remote, that even the flashing light-beams cannot reach 
the earth from them—when sent upon its telescopic 
| mission of revealing their existence to man—in a less 


| period than 2625 years. The astronomer, looking — 
| through his wonderful tube, now sees those stars by | 


means of light that started off from them on its errand 
of revelation to his eye when Rome and Jerusalem 


kings. 
By an extension of the same ingenious reasoning, it 
has been determined that the external galaxies are 


stars of the Milky-way. Sir William Herschel found 


speck of light, if 300,000 times as remote again as the 

nearest star in the firmament. As, therefore, numbers 
| of such faint specks of light were visible to the glance 
| of this noble instrument, he inferred that those specks 


of this dimension in seeking them, he at once arrived | 


were both in their early glories, and ruled by their || 


themselves many times more distant than the remotest | 


it; but the earth itself, travelling with a speed of better | were star-galaxies thus far away; that they were really 
than 68,000 miles per hour, gets through a journey of a | star-groups, so far off that light-beams could only flash 
like extent—that is, ninety-five millions of miles—in | from them by a passage of close upon a million of 
something like two months. The earth sweeps through | years. The recent discoveries of Lord Rosse have gone 
ninety-five millions of miles in this interval. Suppose, | a long way to confirm the sagacious deductions of the 
then, some clever surveyor were to take advantage | illustrious astronomer of the eighteenth century. In 
of this movement of the earth, and were to make an | his still more gigantic instrument, many of Sir William 
observation upon some one remarkable star on two | Herschel’s faint specks are now seen as glorious masses 
different occasions, when he was in situations of space | of stars, clustering round each other as thick as bees 
ninety-five millions of miles asunder, he would then, | in a dense swarm. The leviathan telescope of Lord 
on the two occasions, look at the star along lines which | Rosse, which has accomplished this interesting result, 
converged together to meet at the star, but which were | opens its enormous pupil with something like an 
separated from each other at their further extremities | 80,000 eye-penetrating power, and pierces as far again 
by a line ninety-five millions of miles long. Now, | into remoteness as the great telescope of Sir William 
if the surveyor could find how great or how small} Hersche! did. Still, it seems only to have carried 
the degree of convergence was by which these lines | human vision a comparatively trifling and unimportant 
approached each other; or, in other words, if he could | step nearer to the bounds of universal space; for there, 


make out how far they had to go before they met at 
the star, he would obviously know how far the star is 
away. This clever piece of star-surveying has really 
been successfully performed. The nearest star is at 


upon the new horizon which its penetrating glance 
brings into sight, fresh faint specks of starless light 
loom, as intractable and irresolvable to its powers as 
the old ones were before. The veteran philosopher, 


that a star-group, consisting of 5000 individuals, would , 
have been discerned in the midnight heavens, by the | 
help of his large four-fect wide telescope, as a faint | 


ee ee 


| means that which is not finished or bounded (infinitus) 
| within the scope of human investigation or research. 


| my fellow-countrymen, I can speak—I can tell the 


' guilty, and confess I am a Coward, the proof is against 


| trembling hand; with the fearfulest odds against me, 


| driving bullet and shell hurtling hither and thither— 


| the mere desperation that strove to trample down fear, 
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Baron Humboldt, a very high authority in these 
matters, after a deliberate consideration of all the 
circumstances has placed his belief upon 
record in the pages of Cosmos, that some of these 
reveal themselves to the observer by means of 

beams which started from them millions of years 

ago. And so again, in all probability, still larger 
telesco’ that would discern stars in these specks, 
would still find other specks beyond them which have 
never yet presented themselves to human vision. Such 
is the universe which astronomical science now calls 
upon the intellect of mankind to recognise ; a scheme 
in which star-systems, each composed of myriads of 
orbs, are as numerous as the stars themselves are in 
the glorious firmament of night, and in which these 
star-systems are distributed through an expanse that 
flashing light cannot cross in millions of years, although 
it can circle round the earth, seemingly so vast, eight 
times in a second! To an intelligence that has been 
made capable of fathoming these depths, and compre- 
hending these results, the universe really presents 
itself as ‘ unfinished’ or ‘infinite.’ ‘Infinity’ properly 


THE WHITE FEATHER. 


Now that I am home again from these terrible scenes 
for good, and never more to be so tried and tortured ; 
now that I am maimed for you, my reader, and all 


whole truth. Not if even you could point at me with 
the cold unpitying finger all men level at such as I, 
would it matter now; for though I do thus plead 


it, and the verdict must needs be, ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

Be sure, it is not for nothing, at this time of life, and 
covered with honours—deserved, Heaven knows, far 
more than those reaped by reckless brave men—that I 
thus hide my scars, and tear asunder my laurel. I 
have earned it with sweats, with toil, and with terrible 
fear; I have fought for it, won it, with weak heart and 


for doubt warred in my own camp. Ah! you, my 
brave comrades, who love me, how little you knew of 
the storm that was raging at heart—far worse than the 


as I stood by your side in the conflict, the pride and 


that dread most degrading of all, the fear of the lead 
and the steel! 

Let me think when it was I first found out this 
clinging curse, when I first knew myself to be leprous, 
a thing to be shunned by my kind. I was born so, I 
believe, for I do not remember to have ever been fright- 
ened in childhood, ‘jumped upon,’ shut up in dark 
rooms, or terrified with shects and turnip-tops; no, I 
suffered none of those hideous experiments, such as are 
wantonly tried, with the chance of producing a laugh— 
or epilepsy, or nervousness for life, or madness. I read 
no terrible legends; but I well recollect, even in child- 
hood, how shockingly I suffered. What a fearful thing 
to me was the blackness and silence of night, and how 
welcome the gray gleam of morning; what sweats, 
what agonies, did my infant frame endure, as the shades 
of evening thickened, and I was left alone in my little 
crib till my nurse’s bedtime! What could a child—I 
used to think—like me have done, to be so persecuted ? 
The whole powers of blackness seemed to be leagued 
against me, whispering about the curtains of the cot, 
between my head and the wall, and in the air; shuffling 
with their shapeless forms in hiding-places here and 
there, in the cupboard where the coals were kept espe- 
cially, but where Sarah’s gowns were hanging also, and 
even in my chest of tiny drawers. When I hid my head 


leaned over me, and moped and mowed, and stood ready 
with their bony hands when I came up again, which I 
was obliged to do, porpoise-like, to breathe. What 
dreams I had! not about things familiar to me at all, 
but full of unearthly horrors, of monstrous and lurid 
character, and ending with some dire result. I could 
feel, too, but it was no comfort to me, that I was dream. 
ing, and that I should wake—as I did wake—with a 
dreadful cry, and find the fever-drops in great beads 
upon my forehead, fresh from having been whirled 
round on a gigantic wheel for years and years, or 
pushed on, inch by inch, to the brow of a frightful 
precipice. Nightmares were mere hobbyhorses to me, 
There was a room in our old house at home with a 
strange noise in it—a drip, drip, dripping, and then a 
chirp in the old chimney, which never began till 
evening. I used to peep in through the doorway by 
daylight, sometimes holding the latch in my hand, so 
as to be ready for a run, but never entered alone, nor 
would have done so for worlds. There was a death 
in the house, a death of one near and dear to me, when 
I was about seven or eight, in this very room ; and even| 
now, I associate that dread event and the strange 
sound together. I heard the family begin to talk of this 
on one occasion, and there went a hush through them, 
and ‘ Charley’s in the room,’ they whispered. This made 
matters far worse; for, with a singular instinct, I had 
concealed my fears as much as possible, not so much 
from shame, but because I had felt I should not be 
sympathised with. I did not know then what a dis- 
graceful, wretched, and unpitied thing a coward is! I 
knew I was one, first, I think, by this incident: I was 
walking over Blackheath by myself, as I liked well 
enough to doin the broad day; and on the outskirts, at 
the opening of a leafy lane, I came upon this scene: 
there was a poor donkey tied by a short chain, which 
galled his fetlock, to a post; and just without the range 
of his tether sat a cripple, engaged in tormenting the 
poor beast; he was throwing sharp flints at it, and 
always aiming at the fetlock that was galled. I 
remember that green lane with blossoming may in the 
tall hedgerows, and the birds rehearsing their summer 
songs, and the deformed miscreant sitting at his hellish 
pastime, and the patient suffering creature, as though I 
saw them now. My young blood boiled within me, — 
I ever hated the lust of cruelty with the hate of the 
bravest, andI cried out shame upon him. The look the | 
abortion cast upon me as I spoke, I have not yet got | 
rid of ; I stood petrified before it, with my feet rooted 
in the earth. It would have been easy for me to have 
escaped from him, for he had but one leg and one arm, 
had I not been thus spell-bound. I cursed him in my 
heart, but I feared him far worse than I hated him. He 
bade me watch him kill the donkey, and he redoubled 
his cruel efforts ; he told me to throw stones also, or he 
would ‘clutch’ me, he said. Idon’t know what wicked- 
ness I might not have been made to do, but that a man 
came up at that moment, and drove the monster off; 
but I had done, or left undone, enough to know from 
that moment my curse. I did not need our rescuer’s— 
a Kentish ploughman’s—remark, of ‘ Thee shouldst have 
flinted [stoned] him, boy,’ to tell me I was a coward. 
I rather liked my first school, for I was somewhat of 
a favourite with the boys, and there were a good many 
sleeping in one room, which was an immense comfort; 
and when I heard that I was about to be sent from it 
to a military college, my heart, which was never very 
high, sank down to zero, and all the atrocities that 
martial law had ever inflicted thronged my imagination 
by day, and sat upon my chest at night. However, 
there was a good long vacation-time before the exami- 
nation came off, and I determined to enjoy that, at least. 
My uncle asked me down to his house in Somerset- || 
shire, which, except for its loneliness, I was accustomed |} 
to consider the most charming in the world; and down 


within the bed-clothes, it was worse ; these creatures 


I went. Now, it so happened that, not expecting his 
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invitation to be so promptly accepted, himself and his 
family had been engaged to dine and sleep out, on the 
very night I arrived; and, not liking to increase an 
already considerable party, he left me at home with an 
apology and acouple of woman-servants. That was the 
facetious manner in which I painted my lonely condition ; 
and, indeed, had it not been for a certain humorous way 
Ihad got into of looking at everything serious, my life, 
through fear, would have been almost insupportable. I 
firmly believe that I first tried it, amongst many other 
experiments, as a means of correcting my weakness ; 
and although it is hard for a small boy to take a comic 
view, for instance, of burglars at midnight, I really 
succeeded in doing myself some service by this means. 
In after-years, and amidst a common danger, a very 
tolerable joke would often escape my trembling lips, to 
procure me, when the peril was over, a great reputation 
for presence of mind. 

Well, my uncle went to his dinner-party, and I 
went to bed—in a room over the low verandah, which 
anybody could get upon from the ground, with no 
shutters to the window, and only a kind of button by 
way of a bolt. However, I locked the door—saying to 
myself, it was as well they should not enter by two 
ways at once—and tried to get to sleep before burglar- 
time. I had a life-preserver by my side, but did not 
place much confidence in a weapon which I knew I 
should not dare to use; and I had matches, but no 
candle alight, because I believed that would attract 
ruffians, as it does death’s-head moths. The village- 
clock striking twelve awoke me; the iron warning 
seemed as though it would never cease, and I pressed 
my fingers into my ears to shut it out. Now, with the 
exception of dog-howling, there is no midnight sound 
more distressing to me than clock-striking. Yes, there 
is—hark! hush! secretly, stealthily, dully, I hear a 
file at its nefarious work. No, not a file—a diamond, 
cutting a pane of my window out, for the convenience 
of unfastening the button. I could not pray, even 
inwardly, for my whole soul was taken up with the 
fear that casteth out love. I could not scream nor 
speak for the chattering of my teeth, but I coughed; 
not as I had intended it to be, an assuring cough, as 
much as to say: ‘Here I am, my fine fellows, a powerful, 
athletic person, wide awake, and delighting in combat,’ 
but a strangled, miserable cough, such as a timid youth 
might give who thought it was likely to be his last 
effort in the breathing way. Nevertheless, the diamond 
ceased cutting, and there were whispers outside at the 
top of the verandah. I sat up in a bath of perspiration, 
and stared, like the sphinx, with dilated eyeballs at the 
window-curtains. A light all of a sudden flashed upon 
me from a dark-lantern, and I knew that the ruffians 
were about to enter. I stole out of bed with the life- 
preserver, and approached the casement. All seemed 
still, save for the beating of my heart, that throbbed like 
a huge clock within me. I stood ready to strike the first 
intruder as he came in, as he must have done, head- 
foremost. I stood ready, I repeat, but I don’t think 
I should have done it. After a while—I do not know 
how long—I peeped through the curtains, and beheld 
—moonshine, moonshine almost as bright as sunshine, 
and no burglars on the verandah with dark-lanterns 
and diamonds at all. There was a dreadful sight in 
the cheval-glass, however, of a small youth in white 
raiment, with his knees exceedingly close to one 
another, and a face like a turnip-top; and I should 
think I was a stone lighter than when I went to bed. 
That night’s experience is a fair specimen of the 
charming way in which I generally spent the periods 
devoted to repose. The light from the dark-lantern 
was causéd by that unnatural and protracted stare of 
mine, and may be seen by anybody else who louks 
long enough; and the whispering I heard, and the 
glass-cutting, was the blood doing something or other 
it should not have done about my ears, I suppose: but 


it is easy enough to be scientific and explanatory by 
daylight. 

When I went to the military college, my disease was 
in no way bettered; but, thanks to my strenuous 
exertions, it got no worse, and certainly became more 
capable of concealment. Boy as I was, I had set myself 
to work to effect its cure; and from that time to this, 
I have never let myself be utterly beaten. I needed 
not the chance expressions regarding ‘pluck’ and 
‘funk,’ such as every school-boy hears ten times a day, 
to teach me what the world thinks upon this matter; 
and, knowing its judgment to be a hard one, I deter- 
mined from the first it should not be expressed upon 
me. That it was a cruelly wrong and unjust one, I 
found out soon enough at the college: I found there 
every description of cruelty in active operation, and 
delight in giving pain to be actually the leading 
characteristic of the corps of gentlemen-cadets. I 
saw authority lending itself to assist the oppressors 
and to tie the hands of the oppressed. When a large 
corporal beat wantonly a small cadet—more helpless 
than a woman, because, by the military regulations, 
he was forbidden to defend himself—I discovered the 
tyrant might still be considered a very courageous 
fellow; and, from these circumstances, I began to be 
more easy in my mind. For if the general opinion 
decreed that a physical disability to face danger calmly 
was worse than a morbid lust for inflicting pain upon 
helpless persons, it was clear that the general opinion 
could neither be right nor valuable. I knew that I 
myself would rather be shot—if it could be done, as 
Bob Acres wished it to be, ‘unawares ’—than commit 
an act of cruelty. I knew that I had the greatest 
moral courage, and could have addressed 5000 Tories 
with enthusiasm upon the rights of men, provided 
only that they kept the peace; and because the whir 
of a cricket-ball made me tremble, because a fear 
came over me in peril that I could no more prevent 
than a landsman can sea-sickness, was I to be an 
outcast and a pariah among such men as the corporal ? 
Now, the corporal was half the college, and would be 
the other half when the other half was old enough. 
No; I knew that I had a contemptible weakness, not 
easily cured or concealed, but I no longer humbled 
myself in the dust, or made myself miserable about 
what I could not help. 

I purposely attended the fencing-rooms to accustom 
myself to the sight of naked steel; I stood as close to 
the cannon as was permitted by the gunners; and I 
climbed far higher up the gymnastic-pole than my 
brain could easily bear. That soldiering was just the 
profession least adapted for me, I was convinced—but 
my family was not rich enough to justify my throwing 
up my chance of a commission—so I adapted myself 
for it as well as I could. Of course, there were many 
cowards besides myself; and whether they were hang- 
dog, shambling poltroons, or bragging, lying Bessuses, 
I saw through them like glass. 

All deeds of violence on my part, however justified 
and called for by the occasion, were the results of 
prudence and reflection. The sense of shame, and the 
fear of detection, had to reinforce mere honest indig- 
nation before I went into action: though my nature 
was sensitive and impulsive enough, anger was no 
match for fear. Staying at a cadet friend’s house in 
a vacation, this incident happened to me: I was 
accompanying his two sisters from an afternoon con- 
cert in the town, when a couple of young dandies 
insulted them; they followed so closely, that it was 
impossible but that their impertinent remarks must 
have been heard. I was indignant beyond measure; 
but in the ladies’ presence, of course, both words and 
deeds were out of the question: I therefore saw them 
home before I confronted their tormentors. They were 
tall unwhiskered youths, with foolish but not wicked 
faces, and upon one of them, who wore a moustache, 
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I turned rapidly, as the door closed upon my charges, 
with my cane in hand. I saw him draw one leg back 
irresolutely, which cost him a thrashing at least as 
much as did his insolence; for I gave him a one-two 
over the head and shoulders as decisively as a Fighting 
Fitzgerald might have done. I don’t know whether he 
fled first or the other, but I found myself pursuing 
them both through the streets of Roughfield, at the 
pace of about fifteen miles an hour. I was, as might 
be perhaps expected, one of the fastest runners of my 
day, and it was easy for me to get near enough to the 
uncaned one to trip him into the gutter, and administer 
a three-four in continuation of the tune I had played 
so satisfactorily upon his friend: a policeman then 
came up, and I gave him into custody. If I had hired 
the creatures to behave as they did, nothing could 
have gone off more charmingly. When my host, 
Jack Stanhope, heard the circumstances, he was quite 
delighted, and grateful to me beyond measure. ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘the man in custody should want satisfaction 
for the licking you gave him, he must have it from me, 
mind.’ I said, at first, I should much prefer shooting 
him myself, but gradually suffered myself to be over- 
ruled ; however, we thought it better not to press the 
charge, and the accused thought it better to take him- 
self off quietly. But I was the lion of Roughfield for 
days—Mr Stanhope’s friend, who had horsewhipped 
two ruffians for winking at Mr Stanhope’s sisters. I 
believe, during that period, I might have taken my 
choice out of a dozen young ladies for my bride; but I 
was not in want of a wife, but of a reputation. 

The usual routine of a military college was at last 
over, and I found myself a commissioned officer of the 
200th regiment. My comrades, upon the whole, were 
a lighthearted, generous set of fellows, and one or two 
of them right true friends indeed. ‘There was but 
one entirely black sheep in all the flock—Lieutenant 
Bullseye. He could sing well, play whist tolerably, 
and, provided all things went smoothly with him, was 
rather a jovial person, so that, I am sorry to say, 
he was not unpopular; but he was infamously cruel 
both to man and horse, sneering and overbearing in 
manner, and absolutely offensive to all persons who 
expressed opinions contrary to his own, which hap- 
pened to be singularly bad ones. When he was in 
wine, the lieutenant was something awful ; and he was 
in wine from eight o’clock p.m. to three o’clock a.m. 
invariably. He did not like me from the first, and 
took every means of letting me know it. Now it 
was my sword-belt that was awry, and now my shako 
should have been in place of the forage-cap; or I 
made such a row at mess, or I was a sulky dog that 
never spoke. I flattered myself, perhaps with reason, 
that I, from the military college, knew as much of 
regimental regulations as Lieutenant Bullseye from 
nowhere, and had probably had as good opportunities 
as he of learning how to behave myself at dinner; but 
he was determined to bully me, and bully me he did. 
Affairs had come to that crisis when opinion began 
to be divided as to whether I ‘took it deuced good- 
naturedly from Bullseye,’ or did not dare resent it. I 
had had it on my lips a score of times to warn him 
that I would throw a bottle at him if he said another 
word ; but there’s many a slip ’twixt the bottle and 
lip, and I had never yet mustered the pluck to do it. 
One trick he played me might have ruined me for ever 
but for the merest accident. Half-a-dozen of us had 
been out into the country, and were about returning in 
a mail-phaeton and a dog-cart. Bullseye had been as 
disagreeable as usual during the day, and had not 
improved since dinner-time; I had left the room to 
avoid him, and was lounging by the inn-door looking 
on at the harnessing of the horses; and, the windows 
of the apartment I had just quitted being open, I was 
fortunate enough to hear the following plot :—It was 
proposed, amidst several ‘too bads’ and ‘ precious 


shames ;’ but Bullseye, by reason of his ‘bad emi- 


nence,’ managed to get it carried. The party, under | 


this and that excuse, were to go back in the phaeton, 
and leave me to drive home alone; the five were to 
get on very fast, attire themselves as highwaymen, and 


| 
stop poor me on the heath in the dark night. And as 
| 


they plotted, so it came to pass; but I myself was 


gentleman’s dog-cart, and singling out my especial foe 
from the rest, I made his black crape but a very small 
protection to him. | 
One night, he went a little further than any of his | 
previous experiments: he told me, in the presence | 
of several others, that, as it was his guard-night, he | 
intended to come and duck me in the morning between | 
two and three; and I told him, on my part, ‘that I | 
should like to see him at it. This was accepted as a 
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regular challenge, and I knew that the auditors would I | have th 


make up their minds permanently, according to my 
behaviour. I was, I confess, burning with a very consi- | 
derable passion for revenge by this time, and I arranged 

my plans with care; they were simply the placing of 
a couple of heavy iron candlesticks by my bedside, 
and the waiting until it was time. My friend came | 


| 


up through the dark as cautiously as a cat; but fear || 
has a perfect hearing, and I caught the ring of a scab- || 


bard against the banisters well enough; I heard his 
footfall on the landing, too; and allowing, as I thought, 
just so much interval as would have brought him to 
the door, I let fly one of my missiles as hard as I could 
fling it. He was nearer than I had calculated, and 
fell with a groan close by me; and I leaped out in 
horror to strike a light. My feet got into the water 
that was doubtless flowing from his broken jug, and I 
slipped up. When I had lit the candle, I found the 
lieutenant seemingly dead upon the floor, and the wet 
on the floor to be caused by a pool of blood that was 
increasing momently from a wound over his temple. 
The unfortunate practical joker was in hospital for 
seven months, and he bore that terrible lesson written 
over his brow to his grave. Upon consultation with his 
intimates, he came to the conclusion that, under the 
circumstances—I had every day inquired after his 
health—it would be better to cut than to shoot me; 
and, except when regimental duty required, we never 
spoke to each other again. I cannot but recommend 
some such similar course of proceeding to all young 
ensigns troubled with Bullseyes: the remedy is 
severe, but it is, I believe, the best one. If you are 
plucky and strong—which you are not likely to be, or 
Bullseye would not be there—get out of bed, and lick 
him by all means; but, otherwise, take to your iron 
candlestick. 

There was one man, Captain Childers, in the old 
200th, who would have redeemed the character of any 
regiment, although composed otherwise of Bullseyes. 
Without being what is called pious, the captain was the 
most unaffectedly good man I ever knew; the soldiers 
of his own company positively adored him; and the 
mess, though he was never a late sitter, nor more than 
a tolerable hand with a cue or a card, gave him 
three-times-three with greater enthusiasm than to any 
other man. Although obviously generous, and living 
in better style than most of us, his expenditure was 
not what might have been expected from one of his 
supposed fortune. I had heard this remarked by 
youngsters more than once, and confirmed by some 
gray-haired captain or veteran subaltern raised for 
good conduct from the ranks. ‘Childers spends all 
his money,’ they said, ‘in buying pleasures for other 
people ;’ and, certainly, if a good fairy ever did wear 
the wings of a grenadier captain, it was in the gallant 
200th, under the mortal appellation of Childers. 

When my name was on the top of the list of 
ensigns, and nothing but death could have made me a 
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lieutenant, the fairy took me for a walk upon Chatham 
ramparts; and the conversation turning upon the 
purchase-system, I expressed my opinion against it 
strongly enough. ‘Look at Captain Sloman, who is 
only one step before you,’ I said, ‘and has been in 
the regiment fifteen years longer than yourself! Look 
at young Greenorn, who is the third purchasing ensign, 
who will walk over my head; and only watch the 
trickery and black-legging that take place all the year 
round, about buying this and that man out of the 
regiment altogether, that the rich ones may get on, 
and four hundred pounds is wanted from one, and 
two hundred pounds from another, according as he is 
benefited by the alteration.’ 

‘All quite true,’ replied Childers; ‘and although 
the purchasing-system does prevent great senility 
among the commanding-officers, it is, upon the whole, 
a very indifferent plan ; but remember, you need only 
have the regulation-money—which you are actually 
forbidden to exceed—once lodged at Cox’s, and no 
power on earth can oblige you to be passed over.’ 

‘Yes, captain. But what young man is prepared, 
with ever so much justice on his side, to dare the 
indignation of his brother-officers in thus stopping 
the promotion of half the regiment? Could any more 
odious system have been contrived than this, which 
renders an honest man who does his duty an object of 
contempt? And, moreover, how few of us have even 
this ion-money? Where, for instance, am I to 
look for it, or Jones, or Smith, or Robinson ?’ 

‘That,’ said the captain, speaking slowly, and with 
some hesitation, ‘is just what I wanted to get at. The 
fact is, I have some loose cash lying idle; and if you 
will permit me to lend it to you until you are a general 
officer, with a regiment of your own, and the command- 
antship, say, of Chatham, it will confer on me a great 
pleasure. No, there’s no obligation; I look upon it 
quite as an investment, I assure you, and the money 
You will be quiet 
about this, please, to everybody, and hint, if people 
wonder, at an unexpected legacy.’ 

Captain Sloman, whom Childers had insisted on 


| placing before himself on the Army List, had had a 


| legacy of this sort before me, and four or five other 


officers besides ; and, thanks to our common benefactor, 
I was a lieutenant before the year was out. My grati- 
tude to this man turned to affection, which increased 
as I came to know him better; from his companion, I 
became his friend. I talked to him unreservedly, as I 
would have talked to a wise and tender-hearted elder 
brother; and, at last, I told him all. I had read of 
some, similarly afflicted with myself, who had found 
noble mentors—men who, brave as lions themselves, 
had pity and advice for their weaker brethren—and 
Childers, I said to myself, is surely one of these. I 
revealed my secret; I said to him, the man whom you 
have made your friend is a coward. 

I knew at once that I had gone too far; I had rashly 
judged this high-minded, honourable man to be able 
to reason calmly even on this matter. He could not 
conceal from me that he was deeply shocked: he said 
I was most culpable in entering the service at all; that 
I ought to leave it while no mischief had yet been 
done; and then, on a sudden, the remembrance of what 
he had done for me struck him, and he coloured to the 
very roots of his hair. I said I would sell out, if he 
pleased, as I was in his hands—a cruel and improper 
speech enough, but I was very angry and disappointed 
—but he only replied: ‘ Let us sleep on this, and talk 
more about it to-morrow morning.’ 

I tossed and tumbled sleepless on my little camp-bed, 
cursing my folly and anathematising the whole martial 
race; but, soon after dawn, Childers came in with 
outstretched hand; and ‘Forgive me, my dear fellow ; 
you were right,’ he said: ‘ your conduct has been very 


of strengthening your nerves; and I hope, please God, 
to see you one day by my side in battle for God and 
the Queen against somebody.’ 

Not eighteen months from that time, the news of the 
declaration of war with Russia came to us while at 
mess, and I cheered as lustily as any: perhaps the 
danger seemed then so distant, or else, as I believe, 
my desire to shew myself worthy of the trust which 
Childers had in me, outweighed my fears. The town 
where we were quartered was soon ringing with prepara- 
tion for the field ; the harbour was choked with frigates 
and transports for embarkation; and among the first 
regiments that received the route for the East was 
the old 200th. 

In the dirty troop-ship Obstinate, I was soon con- 
vinced that fear itself was not without a master: 
unaccustomed as I was to the ocean, I saw, in the Bay 
of Biscay, wave after wave rise above the topmast of 
our vessel, and gulf after gulf yawning to receive us, 
without a touch of terror. If men had hauled me from 
my noisome berth, or torn me from the deck-side, to 
which I was generally lashed, to hurl me into those 
roaring depths, I should neither have been alarmed nor 
surprised. Unutterable sickness had seized upon body 
and soul; but when we had passed the Straits, and the 
fair blue Mediterranean broke into smiles around us, it 
seemed as if I was waking in heaven after purgatorial 
pains. I promenaded the deck, and listened to the 
inspiriting Cheer, Boys, Cheer, of our good band with 
a high heart. The incessant note of war that pealed 
from everywhere was irresistibly blithe; and the 
enthusiasm, and sensibly closer alliance among our- 
selves, invigorated me greatly. To a constitutional 
coward, a danger that threatens him in common with 
others, is light compared with one which affects him 
alone; that want of reliance and distrust which he 
feels in himself, he is far from transferring to his 
companions; he is inclined rather to believe in their 
invincibility, in proportion as he doubts his own; 
and of all the hopeful hearts that beat at Gallipoli in 
1854, there was none that looked forward to the issue 
of the coming conflict with less mistrust than mine. 

I purposely confined myself as much as possible to 
this general anticipation; I carefully shut out all 
morbid forebodings of what might happen to me 
personally ; I prayed fervently to be rendered a brave 
man, for my country’s sake; I called every reflection 
of prudence, and every sentiment of honour, to aid my 
determination. I think no man in the British army 
had so hard a battle to fight before he touched Russian 
soil as I. 

On Thursday the 14th of September, we came in sight 
of the long level coast whereon we were to land, and 
unfortunately our regiment disembarked on that very 
day; I slept that night in a pouring rain without any 
sort of roof to shelter me. Childers and I had got 
under the lee of a hayrick for some time ; but a stronger 
than we, a general with his whole staff, indeed, dislodged 
us from that enviable position. What a miserable ap- 
pearance did that bright army of the day before present 
at daybreak! A drizzling rain was still falling dully 
upon garments already like so much sponge ; the very 
bugles seemed to have water in their waking notes; 
and the flags, that were set here and there to mark the 
ground to be taken up by the different divisions, clung 
miserably together in wet folds. Nearly a week was 
passed in this picnicking fashion; and, except a little 
skirmishing with Cossacks and the visits of a stray 
cannon-ball or two, which did no execution, we saw 
and heard little of the Russians. On the 19th, we 
encamped on the north side of the Alma. The position 
of my regiment, as we moved forward on the following 
morning to the river-bank, was almost on the extreme 
left of the army ; before us spread great cliffs of some 
700 feet in height, intersected by deep ravines, and 
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vineyard ; a fair prospect to look upon, as nature made 
it. But besides the ravines, there were trenches dug 
along the hillside, and a great triangular battery near 
the summit; other lesser batteries could be seen com- 
manding the approaches; and the broken ground in 
front, as was soon discovered, was set with riflemen. 
Our noble ships had sailed beside us as we marched, 
and their shells cleared the more exposed heights of 
the hill of its defenders pretty rapidly. To avoid the 
fire from the Russian guns, we were, most of us, lying 
upon the ground in waiting for the signal to advance. 
I lay quite quiet, with my hand upon my heart, to feel 
how it was going: it was going a good deal faster than 
I could have wished; my sword, too, seemed to tremble 
in my hand rather more than mere excitement ac- 
counted for. The hurtling of the balls certainly sounded 
terribly, and the bursting of the shells a good deal 
worse. Inthe front, the Russian village was a mass of 
flame and smoke ; and to the right, amidst continuous 
streams of fire, I could see the attack of the French. 
The nimble Zouaves went up the hill at a trot, and 
leaped from rock to rock like chamois; but when they 
reached the summit, they drew together their scattered 
lines, and the Russian riflemen fell back before the 
bayonet upon their main body. At this moment, and 
about two o’clock—for I was so ‘ superfluous,’ as 
Falstaff says, as to look at my watch, mechanically 
and without intent—the word was given to advance. 
I felt cold and sick as I strode forward, but with no 
definite idea of any sort; presently, the cannon-balls 
made little lanes of us to left and right; and a desire 
to press on took strong possession of me. In that 
horrible passage of the river, and with a consciousness 
of perhaps being the individual mark of a Russian 
sharpshooter, I remember a thought struck me, of how 
absurd it was to be in the water with one’s clothes on. 
The next moment we were out of line, and stumbling 
over fallen trees and amongst the vines; and now, with 
a cheer that was useful to one at least amongst us, 
however it took away from that stock of wind which 
we were about so greatly to need, we charged the hill. 
As we left the vineyard, and when we were first face 
to face with the great battery above us, Childers, with 
a radiant smile upon his features, offered me a bunch 
of grapes; I gave him a look of gratitude for more 
than the outward and visible refreshment, and we 
climbed the steep side by side. The storm of ball and 
cannon-shot that poured upon us now was terrific ; the 
men fell dead on all sides ; some dropping over with a 
groan, and some leaping up into the air with musket 
in hand, and coming to earth lifeless. I longed to 
change this horror for a hand-to-hand encounter, 
as much as the bravest. The volumes of smoke 
that rolled in front of us prevented me from taking 
exact mark of our progress; and I pushed forward 
with all my speed, with more zeal than knowledge. 
Suddenly the thick air faded for a moment, and I saw 
the parapet of the stockade right in front: about a 
dozen of our fellows were alongside of me with their 
teeth clenched and eyes absolutely darting flame. I 
remember wondering whether I looked half as formi- 
dable as they. Suddenly a tremendous mass leaped out 
of the redoubt, and the next moment I was thrown to 
the ground with a dreadful shock. When I came to 
consciousness, I felt a heavy weight upon me, the body 
of a man still quivering in the throes of death ; more- 
over, I was covered with blood, which rained upon me 
from above in streams. My foe—a Russian ensign— 
had been run through the body by my own sword 
which I was yet holding by the hilt. In the sally from 
the battery, he had brought a musket with him as well 
as his flag, and thus encumbered, in his leap from the 
embankment had struck his bayonet into the earth 
and fallen forward with his whole weight upon my 
sword-point. To this I owed my exemption from the 
fate that I saw had overtaken my companions. The 


gallant 200th for the moment had given way. To shake 
myself free from the dead man, and to wave his banner 
in the air with a cry, was the work of an irresistible 
impulse. I heard the cry returned ; and immediately a 
sharp pain seized me, I scarcely knew where, and I 
fell heavily, and rolled over and ovep again like a log. 


The gallant 200th had not been driven far: I could | 
distinguish their individual voices as they bore the |} 


Russians back again towards their fastness; I could 
hear the ‘Steady, steady, my men,’ of old Captain 
Sloman above the crack of 
steel. How much more gratifying this would have 
been, I thought, if the Russians were not being driven 
across my body. I had their flag, too, tightly grasped 
in my left hand, and the sight of it would be sure to 
exasperate them. I do not think I had the least inten- 
tion of giving it up; I knew it was an opportunity for 
establishing a character, such as would never return 
again. Slowly, and with extreme pain, I dragged its 
silken folds beneath me, and covered it up as well as I 
could—it was not yet quite the time to make a boast 
of my trophy. I shut my eyes as the flying foe came 
over me; they were retreating backwards, and firing 
at every ten steps or so; one of them actually loaded 
his gun while his foot was upon my chest; then the 
stream of men rolled beyond me, and I knew my 
friends were close at hand. Suddenly there was a 
great cry in a strange language, and I looked up, and 
saw two Russians rushing back to whereI lay. The 
sharp hot pain of a bayonet ran through my side as 
one seized hold of the flagstaff. I grasped it tighter, 
as much through agony as determination, and they 
had no time to stab again: a couple of grenadiers of 
my regiment were upon them in an instant, and I 
knew that I was saved. Saved, but saved for what? 
The noise of battle increased and died away ; the heat 
of noon was succeeded by the dews of evening, and 
still I lay in a half faint, and choked with thirst, at 
the foot of the redoubt upon Alma Hill. I had a dull 
pain all over me; but the wound in my arm was the 
most agonising. I began to wish that I had been killed 
outright ; my mind wandered vaguely about, from my 
dear friends at home to the Russian ensign, whom I 
began to think also my relative, and over all the events 
of my life. 

Presently a man stooped over me, and said: ‘ Are 
you alive, sir? and will you take a dhrop o’ drink?’ 

He gave me the divinest draught—some water— 

that I ever yet tasted; and my tongue, that had cloven 
to the roof of my mouth, was loosened. I said: ‘ Tell 
Captain Childers of the 200th that his friend lies here 
with a Russian flag—don’t by any means forget the 
flag—and here is my watch for you, with thanks, my 
man.’ 
‘ Kape your watch, yer honour, and see how short a 
time I’ll be gone for you,’ said the kind fellow; and 
down he ran over the heaps of Russians, as if Alma 
field had been One-tree Hill in Greenwich Park upon 
a Sunday. He soon returned with the good captain 
and a couple of scarfs to carry me down in. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Childers, as I shewed him my 
cherished banner, ‘are you then the young hero who 
was seen waving the Russian flag between their battery 
and themselves ?—whose foot was first on the stockade ? 
—who led the whole regiment by half-a-dozen yards? 
Why, we gave three cheers for you when they shot 
you down, and swore to be revenged for so fine a 
fellow ; but we thought it was poor Bullseye.’ 

‘Oh, confound Bullseye,’ said I. 

‘Nay, don’t do that,’ said Childers gravely ; ‘for he 
fought like a brave soldier, and died a gallant death : 
he was run through the heart in that same sally 
from the guns.’ 

My hospital was under a tilted cart for four-and- 
twenty hours, and then I was sent on board ship, and 
afterwards to Scutari. The surgeons say I have had 
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a lung shot through, and must take great care of my- 
| self; and I shall go hopping, like a robin on one leg, 
to the end of my life. The best balsam which my 
wounds could have had was administered to me by 
Childers himself: he procured me a copy of the 
general’s dispatch, wherein there was an especial men- 
tion of the lieutenant who took the Russian colour. 
The lieutenant is now therefore a captain; and 
Childers, who is now Colonel Childers, writes to him 
from the trenches very regularly. He says he believes 
I behaved better, under the circumstances, than any 
hero of the Alma day. 

To all my fellow-sufferers, then, this my story, with 
deep sympathy, is dedicated. Treat each your fears 
as though they were bad tempers or vicious horses, to 
be struggled with on all occasions, and never suffered 
to obtain the upper hand: call in to your assistance 
all possible aids of imagination and humour: be very 
cautious to keep this sad secret of yours—few men, 
and fewer women, are fit to be intrusted with it—I 
have told you mine for the benefit of you all. 

If you saw me with my sling and bandages, my 
grand moustaches and my Alma medal, you would, I 
think, for the future not despair. Do your best, and 
you may yet wear a feather in your caps, and that 
not a white one. 


THE BLUE-BOOKS OF A NEW KINGDOM. 


Att men know that the Blue-books of Great Britain 
form an interminable series of folio publications, 
varying from a quarter of an inch to nearly a foot in 
thickness, and that they contain in detail, not the 
speeches, but the practical proceedings of parliament, 
and furnish ample materials for the history of the 
country, political, commercial, fiscal, statistical, crimi- 
nal, educational, ecclesiastical. To grapple with a 
library like this, even confining ourselves to a single 
year, would be out of the question here; but, luckily, 
we have now before us the entire blue-book literature 
of another kingdom, formed on the model of our own, 
the whole series contained within the manageable 
bulk of a thin octavo. The kingdom we allude to is 
under the constitutional government of king, lords, 
and commons; and its ministers are Anglo-Saxons, 
speaking and writing the English language. It is 
called the kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands, better 
known in our hemisphere as the Sandwich Islands. In 
the time of Captain Cook, this little country, we all 
know, was in a state of savagism; in 1840, the king 
granted a constitutional government; and in 1851, the 
election of representatives by ballot was introduced. 
At present, the entire population is 73,137. 

The collection of state-papers begins with the Report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, dated 7th April 
1855. By this it appears that the number of free- 
schools taught in the native language was 402, with 
10,241 scholars, learning reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and vocal music. ‘These schools are sup- 
ported by a tax, and the total amount expended on 
them for the financial year was nearly 21,000 dollars. 
Religion is not taught; but the children read such 
religious books as they are furnished with by their 
parents. Besides the common schools, there are various 
others, particularly those in which English is taught 
to the natives. On these the minister of instruction 
makes the following remarks :—‘I am but imperfectly 
informed as to the progress the native children have 
made in acquiring the English language—to them 
a most difficult one—during the year; but, judging 
from those I have visited, it is very encouraging. The 
fact that they are generally much interested in the 


does much to relieve the task of the teacher; and it 
no longer remains a matter of doubt that Hawaiians 
will acquire English. This is a new era in our edu- 
cational history, and creates more hope of our ultimate 
success in preparing the native race to meet the 
white man on something like terms of equality, than 
any we have ever before been permitted to entertain. 
The struggle will be a long, tedious, and expensive 
one; but if successful—as it undoubtedly will be— 
all labour, care, and expenditure on this account 
will be richly repaid. The introduction of the 
English language to the native race will be one of 
the distinguishing glories of his majesty’s reign.’ 
Connected with education, the paper touches on the 
subject of public morals. Property and life, it informs 
us, are as secure as in any country; while the grosser 
crimes—such as robberies, murders, incendiarisms, and 
the like—are seldom heard of among the people. The 
grand vices are drunkenness, sexual immorality—and 
‘furious riding.’ The lower classes of the people live 
in the same social state as our own lowest classes. One 
would think the subject of the Report was the condition 
of the low lodging-houses of our own great towns. ‘As 
a general thing, their domestic condition is wretched, 
and most unfavourable to morals. Living, as most of 
them do—one, two, or three families, as the case may 
be—packed together in mud or grass huts, without 
partitions or separate apartments, what opportunity 
can there be for family government, for a proper 
training of children, especially for bringing up young 
girls to habits of modesty, cleanliness, and industry, 
so essential to woman’s character? The thing is 
impossible. It is for want of this domestic training, 
family government, habits of industry, and purity, 
that so many young people go astray.’ The remedy 
proposed in the new kingdom for the evil has only 
faintly, if at all, suggested itself to us in our old 
country. It is to educate the females, by receiving 
great numbers of them into the English schools. An 
educated female, trained in any considerable degree 
to proper domestic habits, will not be contented long 
to mix with a crowd of mere women and children, 
living like a herd of swine in a small grass-hut. Such 
females would become the mothers of the people; and 
the minister quotes the philosophical saying of the 
first Napoleon, who, when asked what was wanted to 
make France great and happy, replied — ‘ Mothers.’ 
Idleness is the root of the evil. This state of things 
is rendered worse in the new kingdom by the very 
kindliness and liberality of the native character, for in 
these terrible dens the inhabitants subsist in common. 
What one individual earns is spent among the whole. 
Many an industrious native assured the reporter, that 
he might as well sit idle as work, for the fruits of his 
labour were all consumed by his friends in and about 
the house, and he had not the power to send them 
away, or set them to work. The Hawaiians are still 
savages in their abhorrence of more work than barely 
suffices for their support ; and although possessing the 
rights of freemen, like the emancipated slaves of our 
West Indies, they are satisfied with mere animal life. 
The Chief-justice of the Supreme Court does not 
take so favourable a view of the position of the new 
kingdom as the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
great besetting vices we have mentioned he considers 
to be evils which threaten speedy destruction to the 
race. ‘Every year we are diminishing in numbers, 
every day we are wasting away, and breathing shorter 
and fainter. The history of the past teaches us the 
events of the future; and if we will not read, and 
heed its lessons, nothing can avert our impending 
destruction. I speak plainly on the subject, because I 
feel deeply. I feel that the truth should be known, and 
the nation aroused to the importance of preserving 
its own existence.’ There are already laws prohibiting 
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it seems, are easily evaded. The so-called small- 
beer, for instance, which is legally sold, is drugged 
with all manner of intoxicating poisons. This high 
functionary recommends the enactment of the most 
stringent laws for protecting the people from them- 
selves, scouting the idea of standing upon such 
punctilios with the Hawaiians as would be necessary 
with a people in the condition of the English, French, 
or Americans. 

A portion of one of these blue-books is occupied with 
the affair of the resignation of the chief-justice, who 
wished to retire from the toils of office in conse- 
quence of ill-health. Remonstrances, however, were 
made through the king by the bar of Honolulu, who 
asserted that no fit person could be found to take the 
place; and at length Mr Lee yielded to a written 
request from Kamehameha IV. himself, and consented 
to retain office. 

In matters of finance, the disbursements of the young 
kingdom were 318,621 dollars, defrayed out of receipts 
amounting to 393,084 dollars. This would seem very 

able; but the reporter complains, nevertheless, 
that they are buying too much and selling too little; 
and he is under some perplexity as to a sum of 1000 
dollars voted by the legislative council to the queen of 
the late Kamehameha III. The monarch died, and the 
lady became the queen-dowager, for whom no pro- 
vision was made. What to do about the L.60 or L.70 
still due to her in her former capacity? The legisla- 
tive council, he opines, should consider whether any 
further aid, in the shape of an annuity, ought to be 
granted to the queen-dowager. 

It will serve to throw some light upon the status 
gained by the new kingdom, if we mention that the 


number of foreign letters sent and received in the year 


was 41,484, and that of inter-island letters 27,000. | minister. 
The number of newspapers received from abroad was | diffuse. 


about 30,000. 


organisation, and to keep it up in a state of efficiency, 
and to apply it with the promptitude and energy 
necessary to suppress rebellion.’ 

Then follow various treaties between various high 
contracting parties, and the correspondence relative 
thereto. As a specimen, we give the following Circular, 
addressed by the foreign minister pending some dis- 
pute with Bremen, to the representatives of England, 
France, and the United States :—‘ Sirn—The word, the | 
honour, and the faith of a king being held sacred in all | 
civilised countries under regal government, I have the | 
honour to inquire of you, if you know of any example 
in which a sovereign has refused to ratify a treaty, 
negotiated and concluded by his own order, at his own 
court, by his own minister of foreign affairs? or if || 
you know of any writer on international law, on whose | 
authority a sovereign could justify himself for such | 
refusal? You will much oblige me by replying to these | 
questions at your earliest convenience. With the | 
highest respect, I have the honour to be, sir, your | 
most obedient humble servant—R. C. Wr te.’ 

To this pregnant question, our own consul replied by || 
saying: ‘I know of no case, as described by you, ever | 
to have occurred, or of any writer on international law, | 
whose authority, under the circumstances, as set forth, | 
a sovereign could plead to justify himself for a refusal. | 
—I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, | 
humble servant—Wa. Mitier.’ This William Miller | 
is the once celebrated South American patriot-general, | 
whose memoirs, written by his brother, were published 
a good many years ago. It would be difficult to find || 
a spot on the hero’s body without the scar of a wound. || 
We had the pleasure of knowing him in London when | 
in the zenith of his fame, and we could swear to the 
authenticity of that frank, bluff answer to the Hawaiian 

The French consul’s reply was learned and || 
It cites Vattel, G. F. de Martens, Bynker- 


| shock, and Wheaton, and finally arrives at the same 


We come now to heavy political matters, which we | point to which Miller drives at once, as if with the 


do not profess to understand very well. 
tion from the king declares that his government has | 
been in danger, but rescued by the offer of prompt | 
assistance made by the representatives at his court | 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France. This, 
we presume, alludes to the doings of the American 
filibusters, who were put down chiefly by the energy 
and loyalty of others of their own countrymen, who 
are very well satisfied with the freedom; security, and 
light taxation, of the new kingdom as it exists. The 
foreign minister goes into some serious speculations on 
the subject. 

*I will not conceal from you,’ says he, ‘that the 
great, and only great question now deserving serious 
consideration, is that of whether the Hawaiian kingdom 
can exist as a separate state or not?’ He is of opinion 
that it can; and he gives various reasons connected 
with the growing prosperity of the country ; but adds: 
‘Such, briefly, in my view, are our inherent means of 
an independent national existence ; but all these means 
are rendered unavailing by the causes of internal 
disorganisation before referred to, intimately associated 
as those causes are with the cupidity of a few selfish 
individuals seeking to obtain a speculative value to 
their lands, contracts, &c., acquired under the king’s 

ernment. The number of these selfish and turbu- 
lent individuals is increasing every day ; bound by no 
ties of gratitude or of loyalty to the king, knowing no 


A proclama- | point of his sword. 


| work out the new system of government. 


real restraints, either of religion or morality, if they 
cannot overturn the government, which has loaded 
them with benefactions, by artful pretences, they will 


The Mr Wyllie who asks the question is a country- 
man of our own, from Ayrshire, and one of the most 
energetic of the ministers who are endeavouring to 
He acts 
at once as the minister of foreign relations and the 
minister at war. The chief-justice of the supreme 
court, Mr Lee, is an American. The code of laws was | 
originally framed by Mr Ricord, then attorney-general, | 
also an American, now in California. The minister | 
of finance, Mr Elisha Allen, was formerly American | 
consul; and the minister of the interior, Mr Young, 
is the son of a Briton, whose wife is a native lady of || 
high birth, of whom Madame Pfeiffer makes honourable || 
mention on account of her courtesy and high-breeding. || 
The king, Kamehameha, is a man of sound sense and | 
good ability; and his speech to the privy-council on || 
his accession to the throne, in his twenty-sixth year, | 
might serve as a model for princes of greater and 
older nations. His speeches in the House of Nobles, } 
before his accession, are said to have excelled, both || 
in eloquence and soundness of views, not only those || 
of his own countrymen, but those of the foreign | 
ministers. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with our Blue- | 
books, which are confined to state-papers. These, of || 
course, break off abruptly ; for an official year has no || 
natural limit, beyond the additions at the bottom of | 
the columns of figures. It breaks off, however, at an | 
interesting epoch, full of speculations on the fate of || 
the new kingdom. The maritime nations of Europe || 


not scruple to resort to force, and to invite in aid of | have all an interest in preserving the independence of || 


that force an invasion of the lawless men who abound | this state as a centre and pivot of the commerce of || 
in California. To resist such a combination, physical | the Pacific; and their simply affording the means of } 
force only will be of any avail; the elements of | transport, might gather to the Hawaiian Islands a 

such a force are not wanting; but under our present | population of the natives of the region able to coun- 
constitution, it is impossible to give it an efficient | teract the influence of any single foreign power. 


| 
| 


| deux; voila quinze jours que cela m’a_ pois. 


|| d'honneur. 
orange-wreath, as well as very modest and frightened. | 


| de mourir, cela me ferait un plaisir sensible, surtout 


| car je suis dans une triste position. 


Kamehameha, however, can do nothing of himself, his 
small revenue being only just sufficient to meet the 
necessary expenses of his government. 
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VILLAGE-LIFE IN FRANCE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—CONCLUSION. 


Sometmme after the féte of St Eustache, Argentine 
told us of a bal de noces, that was to take place 
in the village. The occasion was the marriage of 
Mademoiselle Allard, daughter to the aubergiste of 
LV’Etoile du Nord, to a young architect from Paris. 
The bride, who has delighted Argentine and Louise 
with a special invitation, is a pretty girl of eighteen ; 
she has had many offers, but prefers this one; and 
has made, we are told, a regular love-match, that 
wonder and joy to French female hearts. Now camé 
a toilet anxiety: at a wedding-ball, it is de rigueur for 
all the demoiselles to wear white muslin. Argentine 
is too good a Frenchwoman to think of violating Jes 
convenances; but she has no white muslin dress, and 
no time to buy and make up one. I consulted Made- 
moiselle Gerard, and resolved to do what she purposed 
—to lend a muslin skirt for the occasion. Never was 
offer more welcome, or more gratefully accepted. With 
true French tact, Argentine explained that the invita- 
tion was a compliment to us, as they scarcely knew 
her, and she wished to do us credit on the occasion. 

But alas! next day came a letter, summoning Argen- 
tine to her dying mother in Picardy. It was dictated 
by the mother, and was as follows :— 

*Ma cuere Fitte—Je te souhaite le bonjour et en 
méme temps pour m’informer de I’état de ta santé. 
Quant & moi, il faut me lever & deux et me coucher & 
Ma 
pauvre fille, je suis dans une triste position. Ma 
pauvre Argentine si tu voulais venir me voir ayant 


herd, as we pass down the wide pastures, and see 
his two beautiful white goats, the only two objects 
breaking that slope of fresh shining grass, smiles and 
says: ‘ Vous faites votre promenade, mademoiselle !’ 
Even the pretty little boy of four or five, curled up 
asleep under a haystack, opens his blue eyes with that 
sweet, doubtful smile that takes captive the heart, and 
warbles out: ‘Bonjour, madame.’ On one occasion, I 
explored a new way, and arrived at a certain cottage, 
a lonely, abandoned, poetic cottage, which stands on 
its own knoll of green-sward, in its own circle of trees, 
and among its own meadows, so charmingly situated, 
but so hopelessly forsaken, and to which there seems 
no possible access till one has found and followed the 
scarcely visible track upward, and come close to it. A 
light white garden-gate, left neglectedly open, and a 
green walk, lead to the cottage; a superb walnut-tree 
and Spanish chestnut-tree embower it; a vine grows 
on one of the walls, its neglected grapes fast ripening. 
Closed windows, barred doors, grass-grown court, a 
blank look, and signs of growing disrepair, speak of 
the sixteen years it has been left thus. It stands so 
close on the brow of the hill, it looks as if a touch 
would push it down into the vale, whose beautiful 
expanse it seems leaning over to behold. 

In a hollow just below, I saw a girl tending two 
cows—the nymph of the solitude. I accosted her. She 
had a sweet little face of a piquant caste, with»the usual 
grave, plaintive expression of young womanhood here; 
her large brown-black eyes, with summer lightnings 
in them, brooded over by darkest lashes, were full of 
grave, latent passion, like the eyes of Creoles; but her 
voice had a clear, young music in it, and her replies 
were cheerful. She was fourteen years old; her name 
Louise Mouly; she was servant to M. Deschamps, a 
farmer at Les Ormeaux, and kept his two cows here 
from early morn till nightfall: her mistress assists her 
to tend them in the morning, and to drive them in at 
dusk. Adieu, then, Louise Mouly ; pursue, as yet, in 


ma pauvre fille je voudrais te voir avant de mourir, 
Rien & te dire 
pour le moment que des complimens, surtout ma fille 
viens, je t’en supplie. JOSEPHINE Rostex.’ 


So here ends poor Argentine’s expected fete; she 
went off tearful, but quiet, thinking of us, and arranging 
things for us even amidst the hurry of her departure. 


| Lucile candidly wishes the letter could have come a 
| day later, that Argentine might have had her ball first, 
' especially as Louise, unless she can get some other 


companion, will not go. Frenchwomen of all classes 


| are, it appears, exceedingly particular about proper 


chaperonage. Argentine, in all her parties, has taken 
care to be under the protection of the Gerards’ gardener 
and his wife, the only two certainly respectable persons 


we know here. The other day, the bonne of the l’Espe- | 


| rances committed her reputation irretrievably by coming 


home alone from a féte at two o’clock in the morning. 


On coming in from a walk, my sister was invited by | 


| Madame Allard to step in and see the wedding-dinner 


' and the bride. 


The latter was seated at a little table 
apart with her bridegroom, Ais friend, and her demoiselle 
She looked pretty in her white dress and 


, At the large table, they were singing songs. 


Argentine came back in a day or two in mourning, 
for her mother was dead. She was much subdued, 
and had lost all vivacity of manner, but she set to 
work in her usual indefatigable way. 

It is pleasant, as one ‘takes one’s walks abroad,’ to 
receive the constant good-humoured salutations of the 
peasantry. An old woman will discuss flowers with 
us, and talk of those which are ‘ most distingués,’ and 


| how we remind her of an English lady who was alone 


im the pension last year, and spent all her time in 
solitary walks searching for flowers. The old goat- 


| innocent solitude, your life of pastoral duty. Some 
| day, your cows will be left to stray, while those eyes 
of still flame talk with other eyes. 

Another wedding in the village, which, of course, 
Argentine has begged us to come and see with her. 
It was that of a young man named Brou, son to our 
porteuse d’eau, to Renée, a bonne in a bourgeoise family 
at Montbrun. There were to be no noces—that is to 


arriving at the little place, we found that the wedding- 
party were all inside the mairie getting through the 


door. The bridegroom’s first-cousin is married to the 
curé’s brother, the tailor; the bride is an enfant trouvée, 
whose mother even has never been discovered. There 
was a long delay at the mairie, from a difficulty in 
finding papers, and from no preliminary formulas having 
been got through. This was not owing only to cam- 
| pagnard awkwardness, but to difficulties made by the 
father, who disliked the match, and would do nothing 
to help—all out of pure méchanceté, they said. 


*Voyez! il pleure,’ said Argentine. He was a gentle, 
black hair, a black coat, and a red rose at his button- 
hole. We criticised the colour of the coat; a maid- 
servant who had joined us, a fat, fair, vicious-looking 
young creature, shutting one eye languishingly, and 
munching something after her invariable custom, gave 
her vote peremptorily for black as the most distingué. 
In the meanwhile, the bridal corttge began ‘to 
assemble. ‘The bridegroom's two sisters—round-faced 
country-maidens, blooming and smiling, saucy and 
coquettish, in white jacquenet, blue sashes, and lace- 
caps—appeared, carrying a banner with a pictured 
Virgin upon it; this was for the bride. Then came 
the bedeau in swch grande tenue! The new black 


say, no dinner and ball, as it was not a grand affair. On | 


previous civil marriage; we waited, therefore, at the | 


The young man ran off to get some paper or other. | 


rather timid-looking young man, with smooth straight | 


| 
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coat, cocked-hat, great steel chain, gay cane, and gold 
ear-rings—all embellishing a face of most grotesque 
ugliness. He carried the bridegroom’s banner, inscribed 
Sr Evstacne. The saucy maidens teased him inces- 
santly, criticising everything he did, and abusing him 
unmercifully, he opposing to them a face and manner 
most ridiculously angry. They abused the way he 
carried his banner, managing their own with active 
rustic grace, and looking very piguantes in all their 
lively scornful confidence. 

At last the wedding-party was under-way, bride 
and bridegroom hand-in-hand with lifted arms. 
was in a white mousseline-de-laine, had a long white 
veil and a wreath of orange-buds; but, alas! she was 
plain and coarse-looking, with a thick figure, a broad 
homely face, red, not blushing, trying to get up a look 
of becoming bashfulness, and all the worse for her 
tight finery. The bride and bridegroom knelt at the 
altar before two great tapers; the rest of the party sat 
round. There was the gray-haired maire; one of the 
sisters as demoiselle d’honneur; and the bridegroom’s 
father and mother, who have long been separated, 
met there, but sat apart. I knew the father at once 
by his face and bearing; he never once looked at the 
bridal pair, but sat with a hard, surly, contemptuous 
brow, that never changed nor smiled. His wife, a 
good, hard-working woman, told us once that he had 
mangé allethey had, and driven her out of doors by his 
bétises. The bride wept much; the bridegroom also 
was moved; the gay sisters kept on persecuting the 
unfortunate bedeau in a sly way all the time. 

We took our departure when they vanished into 
the sacristy, after two hours’ endurance. I had been 
pleased with the bridegroom’s face and manner, but 
Argentine gave me « history which took off from his 
attractions. It seems that, besides refusing to pay a 
lost wager with another young man—on the subject of 
his marriage—he had further provoked the s»mc young 
man by having ‘ dit des gros propos au sujet de Made- 
moiselle Louise,’ whom he had méprisée as a cuisiniére. 
* Chose ridicule,’ says Argentine, with much esprit de 
corps; ‘when all the world knows that a cuisinitre is 
much more distinguée than a bonne d’enfans, as Renée 
has been. Moreover, he had had the bad taste to 
mechaniser Louise’s personal appearance; and this the 
young man would not stand. So the young Brou 
was kicked, knocked down, struck on the face—which 
latter was so devoré that he had to keep his bed two 
days—and all this six days before the wedding, and in 
the place before all the world; so that prétre, maire, 
and garde-champétre had to interpose. The victor 
would have been put in prison, but for his general 
popularity and his superior position and character. 

‘It seems,’ said I, with a wonderful flash of 
sagacity, ‘that this young man is a lover of Mademoi- 
selle Louise.” ‘Justement, mademoiselle; c’est son 
amoureux.’ ‘Who is he, then?’ was the general 
demand. Argentine laughed, coloured deep, and would 
only answer: ‘C’est un jeune homme du village.’ 
* Ah, vous ne voulez pas nous dire son nom, mais je le 
devinerai bientét.’ ‘C’est possible,’ said she, laughing 
and colouring still more. So I felt sure that it was 
no other than Hippolyte Charron. I should not have 
— such fiery élans from that gentle smiling face. 

ere there is so much brightness and honesty, spirit 
cannot be wanting. I suspect young Brou’s spite to 
have been the fruit of a rejection by the fair Louise. 

There was the same night a little dance at the Mere 
du Bois (the marchande de vin). Argentine, with all 
her love of gaiety, did not care to go—I suppose because 
Hippolyte would not be there. I told her tout bonne- 
ment who I suspected the unmarried young man to 
be, and she acknowledged it very gaily. 

*So he is Louise’s admirer; but, Argentine, I thought 
he had been a little yours.’ She denied this; but as 
the conversation was evidently pleasing to Argentine, 


I am a little in doubt how matters really stand: 


I confess my reason rather resists the idea that Argen- | 


tine has carried it against the younger, much prettier, | 
and smiling Louise. 
Argentine, who seems opening all her stock of gossip | 
to-day, spoke of poor Zélie, the gardener’s wife, who | 
has always been to me an interesting, though rather 
little known personage. Her husband has just lost his | 
situation from his habit of drinking, incurring debts, 
quarrelling, and giving offence ; but, till they get another | 
abode, M. l’Esperance has allowed them to inhabit | 


| 
| 
| 


She | the little unused building, called the mandge, at the 


wretched place, her husband being much given to |) 
stay out all night. Most of the young women about 
here have a singularly melancholy, suffering expression, | 


bottom of the prairie. So now she is all alone in that | 
but Zélie’s is that of despondency. She is a small, 


‘delicate little figure, with a pale-brown face; always | 


at work, always quiet, keeping to herself, smiling 
gently with that meek sad face when spoken to, and jj 
answering in a sweet low voice, very unlike the usual 
tones of her class. When first I saw her, I thought 
she was one whose lot in life had been blighted. |} 
Argentine says she was forced by her parents, five 
years ago, to marry this man, and has never been 
happy since. I asked if she had loved another. 
Argentine did not know, but thought it likely. 

Poor thing, she has no children to console her; instead 
of whom, she takes great care of the animals, which 
seem her most constant society. When her duties are 
done, she works alone in her cottage. The other day, 
seeing the door of the cottage where they then lived 
open, and no one visible, I looked in: it was so beauti- || 
fully clean, so still, empty, and peaceful; the large || 
fireplace, the clean curtained bed, the clean brick-floor, 
the few chairs and tables so well arranged. As I stood 
admiring, a voice asked me if I wanted anything; and || 
there, at the window behind the door, sat Zélie working, 
and there, probably, she had been working alone for 
hours in the only enjoyment which her weary spirit 


and body seemed to seek—rest and calm. 

Zélie’s triste story dwelt in my mind, and I went 
down to the bottom of the prairie, to visit her in 
her wretched quarters—the mantge. This building 
consists of a square stone-tower, very ruinous, of which 
the ground-floor is a large dreary dark room, earthen 
floored, with naked stone-walls, and a few arched 
grated holes for windows. Here once was the windlass, 
which, turned by a horse, conveyed the water from 
a tank close by up to the house; but the overtoiled 
horse is dead, and now a woman fetches it. I began to 
ascend the dark, steep, narrow, broken stairs, to which 
there seemed no end, without coming to anything, till, 
from the very top, I heard Zélie’s voice. She welcomed 
us to her low shabby loft, turned into a bedroom ; she 
said it was very triste all alone there; that she heard 
the wind all night, and that it made her head ache. 
We invited her to come and sit with Argentine in the 
daytime; indeed, the solitude there to a heavy heart 
must be terrible. There was not the least appearance | 
of complaining in her manner; she seemed pleased || 
with our visit, and thanked us much. She looks older 
than she is; @ cause, as Argentine says, de ses chagrins. 
Her husband treats her badly, though not so brutally 
as would be the case with a drinking English labourer 
—that is not in the French nature. 

A small event occurred to vary the extreme quiet 
of existence here. A review of six cavalry regiments 


took place on the plains of Sattory, and the soldiers |} 


are billeted for the night over the neighbourhood. M. 
l’Esperance’s share consisted of three officers and six 
soldiers of the lancers, as well as twelve horses. The 
garden was soon filled with a party of horsemen; a 
young officer rode up, billet in hand, to the drawing- 
room window, and addressed my sister in the ustal 
brusque word-saving style of his class, which, I suppose, 
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originated the epithet cavalier: ‘ Madame—M’Espe- 
rance?’ But the worthy propri¢taire was gone to Paris, 
to escape, I suppose, his compulsory guests ; so they had 
to arrange with his respected and grim old mother. 
The billets de logement had been made out by the 
maire; the business was conducted by the tall bulky 
maréchal des logis, with his coarse voice and bluff 
manners. He complained that there was not room for 
the horses; and the result was all that noise and 
length of discussion which the French always find 
indispensable—everybody coming up to join in it. 

Then came the question—to them, I imagine, the 
most important one—their dinner? They coolly asked 
for the bill of fare, which they did not consider satis- 
factory. The house was not provisioned to meet the 
yast demands of three Herculean young cavalry-officers 
—I suspect the deficiency was intentional—and they 
wisely determined to dine at Versailles. I daresay, 
too, they felt themselves out of luck at being assigned 
quarters where there were no good fellows or jolies 
dames to bear them company. We, the only then 
lodgers in the house, kept religiously to our own 
apartments, but watched, at a respectful distance, the 
stabling of horses, the doffing and donning of uniforms, 
the piqueting of lances, and heard the loud, brief calls 
and gruff voices of our gallant friends. The little 
Victor, a small nephew of our propri¢taire, ran about 
among them, intensely sharing in their proceedings 
with that serious sympathy and sense of partnership 
felt by every male animal in France, of the smallest 
size, with red coats and swords. Once or twice, we 
too have met some dragoons riding, and been abruptly 
asked: ‘Pardon, madame—pour aller a St Marc!’ or 
been saluted at the door by the three young officers, 
who bowed and waved their caps round their heads 
with a grave extravagance of courtesy. ey are 
handsome youths, with brown curling moustaches and 
beards, fair fresh faces, and an appearance of gay 
reckless spirits. The last time I saw any number 
of French military was at the Coup d’Etat, when 
several regiments of cavalry and the line bivouacked 
in the Champs Elysées, which was covered with fires 
and stacked weapons, and littered with hay for the 
horses, whose masters were grumbling at the weather 
and at the president’s commands. I must confess, 
though one is reminded by such scenes of captured 
towns, that these formidable beings are very tame and 
quiet here, and seem not to have the remotest intention 
of égorgering the little Victor, or of insulting the terrier. 

The evening was spent jollily by the six privates at 
dinner in the gardener’s cottage; the officers, I pre- 
sume, were no less jolly at Versailles. Argentine, who 
never ménages her words, unhesitatingly pronounces all 
these militaires ‘tres gourmands.’ She alone, of all the 
bonnes here, has not found it necessary to hold any 
intercourse with them. One very young officer was 
quartered all alone at the Gerards. They were gone 
to Paris; and he found it so dull, poor boy, that he 
went to bed at six o’clock. Louise, the maid, however, 
was charmed with his beauty, pronouncing him un 
amour d’officier, and with his politeness, for he expressed 
much regret at inconveniencing her. 

At midnight returned our friends from Versailles, in 
an excess of good ¢pirits. They had to wait long at 
the door before it was unlocked, and amused them- 
selves with chattering to the kitten and the gardener’s 
wife. They were not at all gris, but simply light- 

, chattering like children, and laughing at 
nothing at all. 
i| Next morning, we lost our guests; a soldier was 
brushing his officer’s uniform all the morning outside 
our door, and talking to himself over it; and, finally, 
they rode forth, giving the last bright look to our 


quiet bowers, as their red plumes, polished shakos, the | she 


shining lances and tricolor flags, and the dark-blue 
uniforms, with white sashes and facings, glanced through 


the yellowing shrubberies. Little Victor was appro- 
priately solemn as he looked his last at those who, in 
the course of a day and night, had become his sworn 
friends; and M. l’Esperance, in his wide-awake, stood 
with his broad back and shoulders, flinging wide open 
the porte-cochére in a state of very genuine satisfaction. 

Nothing after this occurred, save the progress 
of defacement and decay in ail nature—yellowed and 
bare trees, weeping skies, sheeted with dusk clouds, 
wild howling winds, that scream through those ill- 
secured doors and windows, and make one lie drearily 
awake at night. The visits of friends from Paris are 
over; the Gerards are gone; we shall be glad to be 
again in Paris. The only one who, I suspect, will 
not be so is Argentine, who leads a very agreeable life 
here, with plenty of air, exercise, freedom, and society, 
especially that of the jeune macon. It seems he has 
now fairly given the preference to her, and poor Louise 
is very unhappy. Her once smiling, blooming face 
has become dark and sad of late. ‘ Pauvre fille,’ says 
Argentine compassionately, ‘elle est bien troublée.’ I 
suppose no unfair arts have been used to supplant her, 
as the friendship has continued undiminished, and 
Louise’s visits to Argentine are as constant as ever. 
She has now gone with her maitres to Paris; and Argen- 
tine wanders pensively about, carrying the cat as a petite 
société, and owning to feeling ennuyée. It appears that 
though the young man has made no explicit declaration 
to either, Argentine has the parents in her favour. 
They constantly invite and encourage her, and tell 
her they should much prefer Aer to Louise for a 
daughter-in-law. Whether Louise’s being Swiss and 
Protestant, is any objection, I cannot find: she is 
much the prettiest and most coquette; but then it 
seems that she is often not neatly chaussée, and this 
is a point of first importance to the French mind, 
high and low. Argentine is evidently the most active 
and laborious, and the best manager. 

What Argentine’s secret feelings may be, she has too 
much feminine finesse to betray. She goes cheerfully 


and stoutly about her work as ever, and seems com- 


pletely mistress of her will and thoughts. The young 


man, too, is cautious; on hearing that she was going | 
to Paris, he only said: ‘C'est malheureux,’ and that | 
he should come and see her. She always maintains | 


‘qu'il n’est ni pour elle ni pour Louise, qu'il est trop 


riche, qu’il ne regarderait pas les domestiques;’ and | 


that, therefore, she never thinks of him, 
ever affirming—Heaven pardon her the falsehood !— 


that if she were to see him no more, she would care | 


no more than the first day she saw him. As for 


his intentions, however, as the conferences are more | 


frequent and prolonged than ever, I can only hope that 
she is deceiving us, and that he is not deceiving her. 
I confess I should like to see Argentine mistress—in 


prospect, at least—of a very pretty homestead, with I 
garden, orchard, meadows, cow, cider-press, a nice | 
house, charming granaries, well-stocked farmyard, and | 


‘everything to make life desirable.’ 


A day or two before we left Les Ormeaux, M. | 


l'Esperance came down to perform with us the busi- 
ness of going over the inventory, and inspecting with 
us the furniture, to see in what état we had left it, 
and fleece us accordingly. Knowing, by Paris expe- 
rience, how keen-eyed, hard, and exacting are French 
propriétaires, we were 


ously conducted, which it might not have been by 


his sharper wife. Argentine attended, bristling her | 


feathers, fiercely on the watch, to do battle for us, 
and full of the most republican equality of language 
and manners with M. l'Esperance, whom she considers 
neither juste nor raisonnable. In one matter, where 
accused him of having gone back from his promise, 
she afterwards took off, with great spirit, the scene 
which she conceived to have taken place between 
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on the whole, at | 
his moderation. At anyrate, the affair was courte- | 
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him and the dame a Paris, whom she justly regards 
as his prompter, and gave especially her termagant 
tones and furious advice. She expresses utter scorn 
of his subjugation to his wife; a man, she says, 
should never allow a woman any part in his affairs, 
and, especially, should never break his promise for a 
woman. A woman's word, says she, c’est frivole, ce n'est 
rien—a man’s ought always to be sacred. On these 


| subjects, her views certainly differ much from those 
of 


, & former servant of ours—a sensitive 
creature, of fiery temperament, vehement convictions, 
and esprit, which almost amounted to genius. She stood 
up earnestly for her own sex; and when I repeated to 
her a French gentleman’s assertion, that in every 
French household the woman governed, she said : 
‘Very true, and quite right, too’—and strengthened 
her opinion by historical and political examples. 
*Voyez Napoléon,’ she said; ‘did not all go wrong 
with him when he divorced Josephine? And when 
Madame Adelaide died, did not Louis-Philippe fall 
into errors, and lose his throne?’ 

But we must return to Les Ormeaux—only to leave 
it, however, for we set off at last, with every accom- 
paniment that could unsentimentalise the parting. A 
foggy, drizzling, unlovely day hid from sight all the 
beauties that winter had spared to our knolls and 
dells ; and we had a good deal of trouble in the déme- 
nagement, as the man who undertook it did not perform 
it properly. Here ensued a farewell scene of French 
screaming ; the same thing said fifty times over, only 
in different accents and with different gestures, and 
tempers, to judge by appearance, all boiling over in 
utter exasperation. Argentine’s withering ‘ C’est 
ridicule’ was promptly applied; but at last she judged 
the case too bad for even that, and stood by in silence 
with her arms crossed—the last and most desperate 
resource of French sensibility. The porteuse d'eau, 
who had been trying to cheat us in the morning, moved 
by a small present, testified so much sympathy for us, 
as also to stand by with her hands under her apron. 
A hint from Argentine about going to the maire, finally 
brought the voiturier to reason, and, fetching a second 


| cart, he took away the effects and Argentine, who, I 


hope, forbore from quarrelling with him on the way 


| to Paris. 


|| idea of keeping his appointment. 


| 


t 


We waited a long while at the cabaret for our voiture, 
and might have waited for ever—our driver having no 
He had gone off 
instead to St Cloud, where there was a concourse of 
people ‘gone,’ said Madame Allard, ‘to fetch Louis 
Napoléon to Paris.’ This suddenly recalled to us the 
little insignificant fact, that the Empire was to be pro- 
claimed that day. So we waited for the omnibus, and 
discoursed with the jolly old landlady, who was very 
conversationally disposed. 

At last we were off in the omnibus, and at last we 
were safe at Paris, and in our pleasant appartement ; 
and from that time Les Ormeaux, with its green sunny 
solitudes, its woods and gardens, its roses and orange- 
trees, was no more to us than a dream. I may as 
well here wind up Argentine’s affaire de coeur, which 
began like a true romance, and ended—like a French 
one. One day the jeune macon came to see her at Paris, 
and brought her flowers. Another day, Louise came 
and talked earnestly and gloomily; and Argentine 
told us with laughter, which was, 1 think, scornful, 
that M. Hippolyte was going to marry a girl of nineteen, 
who had a petite propriété. From that time, I withdrew 
all my interest in the engaging young mason, whom 
I as an utter French flirt. But as what I 
felt for Argentine went on increasing, I was well pleased 
to hear, after we had left Paris—and gladly would she 
have gone with us to England, had we thought it 
advisable—that she was married to a man whom she 
described as /e meilleur d’homme du monde, and that she 


had Lien tombée dans son mariage. 


A DEAD BABY. 


LittLe soul, that for so brief space entered 
In this little body, straight and chilly ; 
Little life, that fluttered and departed 
Like a moth from a close budded lily ; 
Little being, without name or nation, 
Where is now thy place among creation? 


Little dark-lashed eyes, that never opened ; 
Little mouth, by human food ne’er tainted ; 
Little breast, that just once heaved, and settled 

In a marble slumber, white and sainted ; 
Shall I e’er in future children’s faces 
See some pretty look that thine retraces ? 


Is this thrill that quivers through my heart-strings, 
And in dews beneath my eyelid gathers, 

Token of the bliss thou mightst have brought me, 
Dawning of the love they call a father’s ? 

Do I hear through this still room, a sighing, 

Like thy spirit to me its author crying ? 


Whence didst come, and whither take thy journey, 
Little spirit, of me and mine created ? 

Must thou lose us, and we thee, for ever, 
Wondrous life, by minutes only dated? 

Or new flesh assuming, as to prove us, 

In some other babe return and love us ? | 


Know I not. What know we? Our beginnings, | 
Like our endings, rest with the Life-sender, | 
With whom nought is lost, and nought spent vainly. | 
Unto Him this little one I render. 
Hide the face—the tiny coffin cover. 
So—a year’s dream—a year’s hope, is over. | 


GREEK AFFECTION FOR FOREIGNERS. | 

To say the truth, the Grecks like none but Greeks. If 
they like foreigners, it is in the same way that the sports- 
man loves game. They shew the same affection to the 
French, the English, and the Russians, by cheating them 
uniformly in everything, by selling impartially to them all 
articles at double the price at which they sell them to 
Greeks. In giving small-change, a Greek would think 
he had lost caste if he did not cheat you in giving you 
back change for a five-franc piece. When you perceive | 
it, and mention it to him, he repairs his mistake, and smiles 
amiably, as much as to say: ‘ We understand one another; 
you guessed that I was a rogue; you are a man of sense, | 
perhaps a bit of a rogue yourself; we were made to 
understand one another.’ A Greek coffee-house keeper is 
by no means embarrassed when a Frenchman and a Greek, | 
who have taken coffee at the same table, come at the! 


same time to pay him, the one twopence, the other a penny. | 1 


If you made any observation upon it to him, he would, 
answer: ‘ The Greeks do not eat up one another.’— Edmond | 
About’s Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. 

\ 


THE MARRIED MAN AND THE PACHELOR. 
Though bachelors be the strongest stakes, married men | 


are the best binders, in the hedge of the commonwealth. 
It is the policy of the Londoners, when they send a ship 
into the Levant or Mediterranean Sea, to make every 
mariner therein a merchant—each seaman adventuring 
somewhat of his own, which will make him more wary to 
avoid, and more valiant to undergo dangers. Thus, married 
men, especially if having posterity, are the deeper sharers 
in that state wherein they live, which engageth their 
affections to the greater loyalty.— Fuller. 
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